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wards christened Johann, was born in the small 
farmhouse of a peasant farmer named Mendel, 
at Heinzendorf, near Odrau, in what was then 
Austrian Silesia. It is more than sixty years 
since his epoch-making works were published and attracted 
no attention. It is some thirty-five years since their author 
died, chagrined at the cold reception of what he knew to be 
important contributions to science, but confidently asserting 
that his time would yet come. He was right. Some twenty- 
five years ago his papers were discovered by several men of 
science almost simultaneously. His time had come, and the 
re-discovered papers have turned the biological world upside 
down. Bateson, who is the prophet of Mendelism in Eng- 
land, has declared that “his experiments are worthy to rank 
with those which laid the foundations of the atomic laws of 
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chemistry,” whilst Lock, another biological writer, has 
claimed that his discovery was “of an importance little infe- 
rior to those of a Newton or a Dalton.” 

For the sake of the comparison which must naturally 
arise at a later point, let us set down the chief dates in the 
life of that other great biologist, Charles Darwin, for, though 
he knew nothing of Mendel’s work, which was almost con- 
temporary with his own, that work has shaken the Darwinian 
edifice. Bateson, in a Presidential address to the British 
Association for the Promotion of Science, declared: “We go 
to Darwin for his incomparable collection of facts. We would 
fain emulate his scholarship, his width and his power of ex- 
position, but to us he speaks no more with philosophical 
authority. We read his scheme of evolution as we would 
those of Lucretius or Lamarck, delighting in their simplicity 
and their courage.” 

Darwin was born in 1809: his great work, The Origin of 
Species by Natural Selection, was published exactly fifty 
years later, and eight years before Mendel’s work. It ex- 
cited immediate attention. In fact, it convulsed the scien- 
tific world, nor had its influence in any way abated at the 
time of its author’s death, in 1882, two years before that of 
Mendel. 

The centenary of so distinguished a man and so distin- 
guished a Catholic as Mendel, should not pass unnoticed in a 
Catholic periodical. The name Mendel has a Hebrew twang 
to those familiar with German and Austrian names, neverthe- 
less the Mendel family was of pure Austrian descent, poor 
but fervent in their religion like most of their compatriots. 
Johann was educated at the ordinary school at Leipnik, near 
his home, and proving himself to be of uncommon abilities, 
his parents made a great effort to send him on to the gym- 
nasium or higher school at Troppau, and subsequently to the 
still more important one at Olmutz. How great a strain this 
was upon the meagre family resources, may be gathered from 
the fact that Mendel’s sister, at her own suggestion, gave up a 
large part of her dowry that her brother’s education might 
not be interrupted. The magnitude of this sacrifice can only 
be estimated by those who know that in some European coun- 
tries the marriage of a dowerless girl is a most unlikely inci- 
dent. It is pleasant to recall that her self-sacrifice was re- 
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warded, for her brother not only repaid what was lent, but 
himself defrayed the expenses of the education of two of her 
sons. 

At Troppau Mendel had as one of his teachers a young 
Augustinian from the monastery at Briinn, and it may have 
been on this account that, when his time at the gymnasium 
was up, he became a novice at the Abbey of St. Thomas, of 
which his teacher was a member. This was in 1843, when 
he was twenty-one years of age. Four years later he was or- 
dained a priest. Another four years were spent in teaching, 
and then the young Augustinian was sent for a two years’ 
course of study to the University of Vienna, where he devoted 
his time to mathematics, physics and natural science. In 
1853 he was back again in his monastery and was appointed 
a teacher in the Realschule or Technical School of the town. 
Here he labored for fifteen years and seems, as indeed one 
might have anticipated, to have been a stimulating and much 
appreciated teacher. It was during this. time that he carried 
out the experiments on which his papers are based. The 
fact that he was engaged in research no doubt tended to give 
a life and vigor to his teaching which can never characterize 
the instruction of those whose knowledge is purely theoret- 
ical. Then occurred what one can only call a real tragedy: 
Mendel was appointed Prelatus of his abbey. This is the ac- 
curate term, although he is generally called Abbot,’ the na- 
ture of the office being identical. Here one cannot but be re- 
minded of another great scientific ecclesiastic, Nikolaus Sten- 
sen. Stensen, after making discoveries in Geology and in 
Anatomy which won him the title of the Father of Modern 
Geology and caused the assembled men of science of the 
world, in the latter part of the last century, to place a tablet 
over the spot where his remains rest, proclaiming him to be 
“inter Geologos et Anatomicos prestantissimus,” was, un- 
fortunately for science, made a bishop, sent to a part of Eu- 
rope, where he spent his latter days in what, to the human eye, 
seemed fruitless toil, and was completely cut off from all 
scientific work. 

Such was the case with Mendel. Quite possibly he said 
to himself when he became Prelate: “Now I shall have time 


1 The title of Abbé, so often employed when he first became known, has been 
dropped by all but the most ignorant. 
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to work more steadily at my beloved experiments, having no 
more teaching to occupy me.” 

Of course, he reaped the fruit everyone reaps who aban- 
dons teaching for administration, hoping for more time and a 
fresher mind for scientific work. Stensen achieved nothing 
more after he became a bishop; that perhaps was inevitable, 
for he was sent far from laboratories and libraries. But 
neither did Mendel, though he was not separated from the 
garden which had been the scene of his labors. The general 
routine business of his Abbey, if nothing had been super- 
added, might have left him leisure for scientific work, but 
Mendel was drawn into a long and troublesome dispute with 
the Government in respect of a taxation scheme which he be- 
lieved to be unjust to the religious houses. So, no doubt, did 
the other houses, but many, if not most of them, capitulated 
to the Government. Efforts were made to induce Mendel to 
do likewise, but he steadily refused, and the contest was still 
raging at his death, though not long afterwards matters 
were settled along the lines for which he had always con- 
tended. 

The struggle in question was enough to embitter the last 
years of Mendel’s life, and it was not his only cross. Racial 
feelings and strifes were then most acute in that part of Aus- 
tria, and an Abbey with such wide ramifications as that at 
Briinn, could not but be much affected thereby. Furthermore, 
he felt very bitterly the chill neglect with which his papers 
were received. This neglect is somewhat curious to explain 
for, though his papers were not published in an important 
periodical (the Proceedings of the Briinn Natural History So- 
ciety are not of world-wide reputation), yet they were sent to 
the Royal Society of London and doubtless to other important 
libraries, and there is no doubt that Mendel corresponded with 
Nageli, a very distinguished biologist of the day. Nageli’s 
failure to see the value of Mendel’s papers is the more remark- 
able because of his own views, of which more shortly. 
Finally, the Abbot was the victim during the last years of 
his life of Bright’s disease, that depressing malady, of which 
eventually he died. It is perhaps not surprising, therefore, 
that, in a fit of depression, he destroyed a number of his notes, 
including, apparently, those he had made on bees, on which 
much-studied insects he is known to have carried out a num- 
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ber of experiments. After his death, no trace of the notes of 
this and other researches were discoverable, nor has the most 
careful search ever brought them to light. 

A complete study of the Mendelian doctrines as at present 
formulated is no part of the present writer’s intention. They 
have arrived at a complexity of detail and of nomenclature 
only understandable by the expert. Some account of what 
Mendel discovered must indeed be given, for, without it, to 
estimate the importance of his position today would be im- 
possible. Only an outline will be attempted. What is more 
important, from our point of view, is to see the effect his dis- 
coveries have had upon current biological opinion, and the re- 
lation they bear to some of the great philosophical problems 
of this and every age. 

When we survey the realm of nature, we are confronted 
with certain obvious facts which must form the basis of all 
our study. In the first place, the picture which is unfolded 
before our eyes is discontinuous in its character. There is no 
apparent reason why all living things should not be of ex- 
actly the same species. They are not. And, what is more, 
they belong to species sometimes very sharply and always 
with sufficient distinction separated from one another. 
Again, the discontinuous picture is also characteristic of the 
past, where we find, in continuous succession, the rise, climax 
and, almost always, decline of various races of beings. There 
were at one time the great saurians or lizards which have 
completely disappeared. So has the Mammoth, to take but 
two examples familiar to all. Why this discontinuity? It is 
a question clamant of an answer. Then we find ourselves 
face to face with the undoubted fact of Heredity—a wonder- 
ful thing even if we are anesthetized by its invariability and 
seldom stop to think how remarkable it is that a duck never 
comes from a hen’s egg, nor is a colored child the offspring of 
white parents. Finally, for our purpose, we must not forget 
that, though heredity causes the offspring to resemble closely 
the parents, they are not precisely similar; in other words, 
we have to do with the factor of Variation. 

Things may vary in two ways. There may be very slight 
variations such as a twist to the eyebrow hairs at the inner 
side of the eye—a small thing, yet one which has been known 
to descend in families for generations. It was to these small 
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variations that Darwin attached all importance in connection 
with his doctrine of Natural Selection. Huxley told him that 
he was making a mistake and that Natura facit saltum at times 
at any rate. We now know that such is the case, and many at 
least are of opinion that the small variations merely swing 
backwards and forwards around a fixed central point and 
have very little, if anything, to do with any process of evolu- 
tion which may be taking place. On the contrary, major vari- 
ations, which their latest describer, de Vries, calls Mutations, 
do seem to have a real effect. There is a well-known example 
in connection with the Greater Celandine (Chelidonium 
majus), of which a variant (afterwards named, from the lace- 
like character of its leaves, Chelidonium laciniatum), sud- 
denly appeared in the garden of one Sprenger, an apothecary 
in Heidelberg, in the year 1590. At the time, what we may 
call systematic (though there was not much system about it), 
botany, was a favorite pursuit, and Sprenger sent specimens 
to many botanists, none of whom knew the plant. They could 
not well know it, as it was a perfectly new appearance. Yet 
it has gone on breeding perfectly true ever since. 

Heredity, Variations, Mutations, such are the factors 
which confronted Mendel and confront all workers in the 
biological field. Mendel determined to attack a problem 
which had been attacked by others before and has been by 
others since, and to adopt a perfectly original method of at- 
tack—simple, like almost all great ideas, yet yielding, as 
we shall see, almost astounding results. What he deter- 
mined to study was the question of Heredity and Variation, 
and to ascertain what, if any, were the laws connected 
with these phenomena. Let us, for a moment, review the 
attitude towards these factors of a few other great men of 
science. 

Lamarck (1744-1829) started out by accepting inheri- 
tance which he did not try to explain. Moreover, he accepted 
the inheritance of an acquired character, a subject, to this 
day, of even bitter controversy, of which more presently. 
What he did try to explain was Variation, which he looked 
upon as nature’s response to some pressing need. 

Darwin tried through his theory of “Pangenesis” to ex- 
plain Heredity, but he could not explain the origin of varia- 
tions on which, however, he had to rely for his theory of Nat- 
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ural Selection. In the language of philosophy, Lamarck took 
Heredity and Darwin took Variation as “given.” 

WEISMANN, who died only a short time ago, abandoned 
the theory of the inheritance of acquired characters which 
Herbert Spencer said was of such importance that, without it, 
there could be no evolution. He had to admit Variation of 
course and, in order to account for it, he formulated a 
theory of internal germinal selection which we need not 
linger over, since it never obtained any position in the scien- 
tific world. 

Now the road is clear for Mendel and his experiments. 
Up to his time, workers had looked upon each living object 
which they were studying as a whole. The human being pro- 
duced a human being more or less like its parents. The pea 
produced fresh peas more or less identical with the pro- 
genitor peas and that was all. Mendel had the flash of 
genius which led him to see that the proper path by which to 
approach the problem was by that of {individual and sharply 
contrasted characters. ) The common pea was the first and 
the most important object of his study. Now there are tall 
and dwarf peas; there are peas with wrinkled skins and peas 
with smooth; there are peas with yellow flesh and peas with 
green (technical terms are rigorously excluded from this 
article), and so on. Mendel’s idea was to take these con- 
trasted characters and study their heredity, and this is how 
he did it, described as briefly and simply as possible. 

Let us take the sweet pea which everybody knows. There 
are two varieties for our present purpose—tall and dwarf or 
“Cupid” as it is called. Several feet high and only a few 
inches high—a sufficiently striking contrast. Mendel took 
plants which had been breeding true for some time and he 
saved their seed. When these seeds had been planted, had 
germinated and grown up, he carefully fertilized the flowers 
of one with pollen (the golden dust on the stamens of the male 
plant which must reach the female flowers for seeds to be 
formed) from the other. It does not make any difference 
which way the cross is made. He took every precaution to 
prevent any other pollen but that which he had selected from 
reaching the female flower. Then the resultant seeds were 
saved, labeled, laid aside and, next year, planted. Now it 
seems obvious that from such mixed parentage the most likely 
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thing would be a mixed progeny, but such was not the result. 
In the case we are studying all the progeny were tall. It 
would appear as if the tall stock was so strong as to have 
wiped out the puny, but attractive, “Cupid” variety. How- 
ever, the experiment was not over, for the seeds of these tall 
plants after being carefully excluded from the influence of any 
alien pollen, were allowed to grow and to fertilize themselves 
as they would do in a state of nature. The resultant seeds 
were again sown and the result was another surprise, for now 
there were a mixed group of descendants, tall and short, but 
in definite proportions: three tall for every one short. 

Mendel so far, then, came to the conclusion (for the same 
things followed in connection with the other contrasting char- 
acters such as wrinkled and smooth) that one of the characters 
was suppressed or held in petto in the first generation, and 
this he called recessive, whilst the other alone was visible and 
thus dominant. Tallness, then, was dominant and dwarfish- 
ness recessive in the case we have under consideration. Yet, 
again, the experiment was not entirely concluded, for another 
generation’s breeding was observed, again as the sequence of 
carefully protected self-fertilization. Now what came to pass 
was that all the dwarfs produced dwarfs and, it may be 
added, would go on producing dwarfs forever, so it would 
seem. In other words, they were a pure strain. As to the 
talls, they produced both talls and dwarfs. The dwarfs, as 
before, are pure and will go on producing dwarfs. The talls 
are partly pure and will go on producing talls. But partly 
they are not pure and will go on producing a mixed breed in 
the proportions just given. Thus after the first generation, 
all talls, there will be a second of seventy-five per cent. talls 
or dominants and twenty-five per cent. dwarfs or recessives. 
These last will go on producing one hundred per cent. of 
dwarfs, or breeding true; of the remaining seventy-five per 
cent. of talls, twenty-five per cent. will be pure, breeding talls, 
and the remaining fifty per cent. will be mixed, producing off- 
spring in the numerical arrangement mentioned throughout, 
namely, one recessive to three dominants. 

The same proportions are maintained in many other pairs 
of characters, and since the re-discovery of Mendel’s papers, 
a vast amount of work has been done in order to ascertain 
what, if any, are the limits of this rule. Nowhere it may be 
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remarked has more striking or important work been carried 
out than in the laboratories of Columbia University by Pro- 
fessor Morgan and his fellow-workers; work, which with that 
carried out by Professor Bateson and his assistants at the ex- 
perimental garden over which he presides, have filled many 
thousand pages of scientific works, and led to the formulation 
of many theories of which Mendel knew nothing and of which 
nothing will be said here. 

One point, however, of prime importance must not be 
overlooked before we turn to some general considerations. 
Mendel’s method shows us how a pure breed may be obtained, 
pure that is in so far as concerns some important factor— 
surely a point of first importance to breeders of horses and 
cattle, not to speak of growers of wheat and other agricultural 
products. A man wants a cow, let us say, with a certain char- 
acteristic—it is to be a first-class milker. There are good 
milkers and bad. Let us breed them and see if they work 
on Mendelian lines. All characteristics do not, and the case 
I have taken is purely imaginary. If it worked, it is easy to 
see how a pure breed of good milkers could be obtained. Let 
us take an instance where the principle was actually worked 
out along economic lines. There is a certain kind of wheat 
which alone will make the sort of bread people in England 
wish to eat, and its quality is called “strength.” That quality 
is found in Canadian and American wheats, but not in Eng- 
lish wheats, which can be grown at a profit, i. e., which have 
a good yield per acre. If the “strong” American wheats are 
brought over and grown in England they soon become “weak.” 
By means of experiments on Mendelian tines, it has been pos- 
sible to produce a wheat with the “strong” quality which has 
the free cropping characteristics of the less valuable variety. 
Further, and in connection with another problem on Men- 
delian lines, it has been possible to produce a “strong” wheat 
which is insusceptible to the attacks of “rust,” a fungoid 
plague which had been previously a desperate enemy of the 
desired varieties of wheat. Thus the “pure” scientific experi- 
ments, as in so many other cases, lead to economic results or 
become “applied.” Thus again proving that any distinction 
between “pure” and “applied” science is untenable and, in- 
deed, absurd. 

Let us now survey the field of science from the aspect pre- 
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sented by Mendel’s discovery. (First of all, plain and distinct 
as sunlight, is revealed a la We cannot have a numerical 
arrangement of unvarying character like that just described 
and refuse to give to it the same significance that one does to 
the laws called after Newton, for example.) If one has a 
series of occurrences which occur and recur with complete 
regularity, and one has to account for them, one can only do 
so in one of two ways. They come about by chance or they 
come about by law. Huxley said somewhere that no one who 
had ever seen a glimmer of scientific light, could stand by the 
chance hypothesis and, indeed, it does not take much consid- 
eration to see how untenable such a thing is here and in a 
thousand other instances. “Personally, I always maintain 
that, if there are laws of nature, it is only logical to admit that 
there is a lawgiver. But of this lawgiver we can give no 
account.” These were the words of Professor Plate in 
the well-known Berlin discussion between Father Wasmann, 
the eminent Jesuit biologist, and the combined materialist tal- 
ent of Germany. As to the latter part of his statement, much 
might be said but cannot be said here. The first part contains 
the needed admission. If there is a law, there must be some- 
one to formulate that law. 

“With the experimental proof that Variation consists 
largely in the unpacking and repacking of an original com- 
plexity, it is not so certain as we might like to think that the 
order of these events is not predetermined.” Professor Bate- 
son, as I have pointed out before, in this passage uses a curi- 
ous expression, for it is not clear why the scientific man 
should “like” to think of anything but the truth, whatever that 
may be. But he has clearly indicated an important point 
which calls for an explanation and can only obtain one by 
conceding the existence of a packer and a predestinator. In 
other words, to drop paraphrase, we come back to the need of 
a Lawgiver and a Creator. That is the first and, from our 
point of view, at least, not the most negligible asset obtained 
from Mendel’s discoveries. 

There are other things, however, to which we must direct 
our attention. In the passage just quoted, the writer alludes 
to an “original complexity,” and on that phrase hangs a most 
important consideration. The Darwinian view as to evolu- 
tion, indeed we may say the general view of all Transformists, 
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was, it may be safely said, that of an original simplicity pass- 
ing to greater and greater complexity. Thus we have the ef- 
forts to show that life first appeared in some vaseline-like 
carbonaceous jelly by the side of some steaming pond of mill- 
ions of years ago, which somehow divided and somehow got 
the habit of dividing, a process which in time became heredi- 
tary, and that this jelly gradually became more complex, and 
thus you have all the living things of the past and the present. 
It takes some believing but, as a method of Creation, there is 
nothing in it to turn a hair on the head of the firmest believer 
in religion, though he may be assured, to begin with, that there 
is not one particle of evidence for anything of the kind. It 
may have been, but then, and a hundred times over, it may 
not. But the view of some of the modern Mendelians is quite 
a different thing. According to it, everything that ever was 
to be, was in the original germ or germs. Germs we say, ad- 
visedly, for we gather that Bateson and his following would 
agree with Father Wasmann that evolution was polyphyletic; 
that there is, as the Bible says—though not as a scientific pro- 
nouncement, one flesh of fish and another of birds, and so 
on. This text Bateson put on the title-page of his first and 
greatest work. 

Just how many sources of development or starting points, 
to make our meaning clearer, they would allow, is nowhere 
stated, but let us suppose—for the sake of clearness—that a 
starting point was allowed for vertebrates. That would mean 
that all the characteristics of all the vertebrate forms that 
have ever existed, or will ever exist, were in that germ which 
formed the starting point. That is a startling idea, but it fol- 
lows from the statement of this school of Mendelians, that 
nothing can ever be added to the germ, and that the differ- 
ences we observe are due to the removal of some inhibiting 
factor which permits the previously “stopped down” char- 
acter to make its appearance. Let us take an illustrative quo- 
tation: Professor Bateson expresses his confidence that “the 
artistic gifts of mankind will prove to be due, not to some- 
thing added to the make-up of an ordinary man, but to the 
absence of factors which in the normal person inhibit the de- 
velopment of these gifts. They are almost beyond doubt to 
be looked upon as releases of powers normally suppressed. 
The instrument is there, but it is ‘stopped down.’” 
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Now, if all the characters are in the original germ, we 
have to account first of all for their being there, which on 
materialistic lines seems absolutely impossible. There was 
some wild kind of possibility—never coming within hailing 
distance of a probability—that an originally simple germ 
might develop and, without any direction, acquire further 
complexities. I say that this is wildly thinkable, but the other 
is not, wildly or otherwise. If you are going to begin with a 
germ packed with all the characters which are to develop 
afterwards into a rich and varied fauna or flora, they must 
have been packed there by a Creator. There is absolutely 

o other way out of it except by plunging into the agnos- 
ticism of Professor Plate and saying: “Of course, there must 
have been a Packer, but we cannot know anything about 
Him.” 

Further, it is also abundantly obvious that if you are 
going to achieve development by gradual shaking off of in- 
hibiting characters, you must in your developing germ have 
some directing factor. It is obvious that this train of thought 
could never have passed through the mind of Nageli when 
corresponding with Mendel, for Nageli was a strong upholder 
of what he himself called orthogenesis, that is the existence 
of something in the developing individual which impelled it 
along a certain line of development and no other. Strange 
that ignorance or prejudice should make men invent new 
names for old things. Nageli’s orthogenetic factor was, and 
could be, nothing else but the “entelechy” of Aristotle and 
today of Driesch and that, of course, as every educated per- 
son knows, is nothing else but the “soul” of Scholastic Philos- 
ophy—the “animal” or “vegetable” souls, the principles of 
direction and of the perfection of the possessors. 

But, if we have reached this conclusion, then where is the 
original Darwinian Deposit of Faith? If everything is in the 
original germ, then there is an end of any discussion as to the 
Heredity of Acquired Conditions; there is an end to Natural 
Selection; there is an end to almost everything that Darwin 
and his followers have postulated and argued about. No 
wonder that, this being the case, Bateson, the chief prophet 
of Mendelism, should tell us that it is useless any more to 
look upon Darwin’s works as anything more than a storehouse 
of facts. We are not now laying down the conclusion that 
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Bateson is right and all the Darwinians and Neo-Darwinians 
wrong. It is not hard to understand why these latter classes 
are not best pleased with the extreme Mendelians who are 
challenging all the tenets which they had almost converted 
into scientific dogmata. This final moral we may surely draw. 
There was a time when the major scientific excommunication 
seemed to await any daring mortal who appeared to deny any 
part of the doctrine not only of Darwin, but also of Darwin’s 
numerous disciples. There was a time when not to believe in 
Weismann was to earn a cold shrug of the shoulders. Pro- 
fessor Bateson, let it be said at once, always had the courage 
of his opinions. It may be that now he will become the enun- 
ciator of dogmata, and that to deny some of the recent accre- 
tions to the true Mendelian faith will become the sin that the 
denial of other much lauded scientific keys to all mysteries 
once was. And the moral? Well, it is not difficult to draw. 
The non-scientific reader may bear in mind that the scientific 
gospel of today may find its way tomorrow to the scrap-heap, 
and, in that fact, find good reason to exhibit some decent 
incredulity when he is told for the thousandth time that such 
and such a discovery has put an end to the effete ideas of a 
Creator and Maintainer of nature. Thus the non-scientific 
man. The scientific student ought to know these facts, if he 
does not, and to order his thoughts accordingly. 








THE WOMEN OF SHAKESPEARE. 


BY HELEN MORIARTY. 


our wandering vision, no less than the paths we trod and the 
ways we knew in childhood’s happy days, these go with us, 
howsoever vaguely and indistinctly, all through life. Per- 
haps unconsciously, they make more perfect our golden 
moments. Certain it is, they brighten many a dark and 
tedious hour, cheering them with glimpses of long-past in- 
nocent joys, memories none the less sweet because thorned 
with poignancy. 

In Warwickshire, sometimes called “the garden of Eng- 
land,” Shakespeare was cradled. Through his native town 
flowed the peaceful Avon, and green bank and grassy path 
alike invited the dreamy boy to many an idle stroll, where in 
youth’s happy inconsequence he thought that “there was no 
more behind, but such a day tomorrow as today, and to be 
boy eternal.” We are given to believe that his home was 
gentle, and his early experiences such as to set in his plastic 
mind ideals that were never to depart. 

I like to think of him as a gentle, thoughtful lad—later in 
life, he was to be known as the gentle Shakespeare—playing 
by the picturesque stream, and making friends of the flowers 
and birds and bees, or lying in the grateful shade to let his 
thoughts sail away in cloudy armadas over “the long savan- 
nahs of the blue.” He took, I think, a “shining morning face” 
to the Guild school where he studied and where he was prob- 
ably not a very attentive student, learning “little Latin and 
less Greek.” What need had he of foreign tongues who was 
to read the deepest secrets of the human heart? Indeed, as 
Dryden said: “He needed not the spectacles of books.” It is 
thus I like to think of him, as child and boy and stripling, 
imbibing the sweetness and peace of the quiet idyllic country- 
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side. He was to require them later in turbulent, foul-smelling 
London, and true to his dreams he often wandered back in 
spirit, immortalizing with his pen the spots he earliest loved. 
Shakespeare was born with the heritage of dreams, “the curse 
of destinate verse,” but on the harsh anvil of life a modicum 
of practicality was forged into the shining metal of his soul. 
Both were to stand him in good stead in the proper study 
which was to engage the best years of his life. 

But what has all this to do with the women of his plays? 
I think it has much to do. For it is my belief that only a real 
dreamer, one, that is to say, to whom dreams are as real as 
the actual and the actual sometimes as visionary as dreams, 
can properly interpret the heart of a woman, itself the shrine 
and centre of all the dreams the world has ever known, or 
distill from the fire and dew that are her soul the strange and 
subtle sweetness that makes her so essentially human and so 
essentially a woman. For not all the seers who dreamed of 
life and saw it wonderful, had this sure and certain gift of 
divination. Dante, I dare assert, did not really know his 
Beatrice, for against the vision of the great Florentine the 
heart of woman locked many secret doors. Poor-Tasso, burn- 
ing himself out against the slight flame of a woman’s incon- 
sequence, failed in that high and perfect understanding which 
comes only to the serene of soul, and Cervantes, immortal in 
his men, left us but pale spectres of women who refuse the 
light of day. Still others give us weak imitations, sticks, as it 
were, clothed in women’s garments, who, like Hawthorne’s 
Featherhead, shrivel and die at the first touch of human 
feeling. 

Not so the women whom Shakespeare has depicted. They 
are real because they are what we call, for lack of a better 
term, human, by which we might mean any or all of a num- 
ber of things—fallible, faulty, inconsistent, proud, unreason- 
able, weak and vacillating, foolish, passionate, petulant, de- 
mandful; and yet how compellingly sweet and wonderful, how 
engaging in naiveté, how strong in virtue, pure, high-souled, 
dignified, “instructing even their sorrows to be proud”—what 
an array of attractions is theirs; what moods to match our 
own, what cleverness we fain would snare, what brilliancy 
one might dream to emulate, what sprightliness, what fancy, 
what arresting yet elusive grace! And who, caught in the 
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trammels of a later civilization and hampered by the con- 
ventions of polite society, has not had moments of envying 
Katherine the frank directness of her vitriolic tongue? 

Easy enough it is to picture the faults in a woman; easier 
still to memorialize in her those admirable qualities which 
we like to think belong to her as her own peculiar property; 
but it is not so easy so to mingle the two—amazing fault, in- 
credible virtue—as to build a character irrevocably “grappled 
to our soul with hooks of steel.” Who but Shakespeare could 
have fashioned a Lady Macbeth, make her before our hor- 
rified eyes by intent a murderess, and a few moments later 
shake our very soul to tears by the mere sight of her tragic, 
haunted figure and blood-stained “little hands?” Who but 
he could have won us to the knowledge of how closely inter- 
woven with the fibres of a woman’s heart is the stinging, 
searing, bitter, saving thread of quick remorse. 

If it were one type of woman alone that Shakespeare had 
presented, he would still have all the elements of greatness 
in the charm of his drama no less than the depth of his phil- 
osophy. But he was great again in his portrayal of women, 
wonderful in the types he limns and the perfection of his 
handling. All types are here, from the girlish Juliet flaming 
innocently into first love, to the impassioned, unprincipled 
daughter of a hundred Ptolemies, implacable in her evil 
course, piteous in her final desolation, immortal in her death- 
less love. Here is personified the beauty of filial love, there, 
the incomprehensible horror of the thankless child, sending a 
mad old king to desolation and death. Here is the brilliant, 
charming, attractive Portia, strong to aid, but with a woman’s 
heart trembling under her masculine disguise, and there, flee- 
ing away in the darkness from the falling house of her 
usurious father, a perfect foil for the majestic figure of Portia, 
is the shallow, deceitful, dishonest Jessica. Were I a Jew, 
I would never resent Shylock, but I should resent Jessica, a 
type uncommon in the Hebrew race. In all literature, there 
is no more noble figure than that of Paulina in The Winter's 
Tale, defending her young mistress, the Sicilian queen, against 
the unjust accusations of the jealous king; but give me a tale 
of fishwives and I will point out its prototype in the sharp, 
not to say vulgar, exchange of personalities between Constance 
and Queen Elinor in King John, Elinor says (to quote some 
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of the most innocuous): “There’s a good mother, boy, that 
blots thy father!” And “there’s a good grandam, boy, that 
would blot thee,” retorts Constance. 

“Come to thy grandam, child,” begs Elinor further on. 
And Constance: “Do, child, go to its grandam, child; give 
grandam kingdom, and its grandam will give it a plum, a 
cherry and a fig; there’s a good grandam!” She scolds su- 
perbly, we must admit, until Elinor inveighs bitingly: “Thou 
unadvised scold, I can produce a will that bars the title to 
thy son!” 

“Ay, who doubts that? A will! A wicked will; a 
woman’s will; a cankered grandam’s will!” 

In truth, a lusty fight, only retrieved from complete im- 
mersion in the pit of sordidness by the motherly devotion of 
Constance, which drives her to strike fiercely back at those 
who sought to injure her son. Shakespeare, be it said, always 
exalts mothers and motherly devotion, and in an age of moral 
corruption pays strong tribute to wifely fidelity, a fidelity too 
often unappreciated by recreant spouses. What womanly 
truth and purity and goodness we have exemplified in Queen 
Catherine, in Desdemona, Hermione, Imogen, what potential 
devotion forecast in the gentle Miranda. All that is sweet and 
admirable he has given us in womanly characters; sometimes, 
too, all that is mean and contemptible; but transmuted by the 
alchemy of his genius, some bit of golden light touches, how- 
ever remotely, each one. Even to Dame Quickly we give the 
tribute of a fugitive heart throb as she speaks of the dying 
Falstaff. 

But though all of Shakespeare’s women are creations of 
an inimitable sort, to them, as women, we cannot and do not 
always yield our fullest admiration. Yet in judging them 
we must take into consideration the character of the times in 
which our author lived and wrote. It was to some extent 
merry England, the England of The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
of As You Like It, of prototypes of Falstaff and Touchstone, 
of jester and fool and strolling player. It was likewise in 
London a foul England, given over in the new freedom and 
license of the period to loose speech, worse action, every 
vulgar intrigue that evil imagination could spawn. In the 
world’s history it was perhaps the greatest period of change, 
second only, one might say, to that in which we are living 
vou. Gey, 39 
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a0 impressions are so lasting as those of childhood. 
Na) We ourselves know this to be true. The loving 
Ai faces that floated above us in our awakening 
Sey) consciousness, the emerald sward that enticed 

> —4) our first tottering steps, the clouds that caught 
our wandering vision, no less than the paths we trod and the 
ways we knew in childhood’s happy days, these go with us, 
howsoever vaguely and indistinctly, all through life. Per- 
haps unconsciously, they make more perfect our golden 
moments. Certain it is, they brighten many a dark and 
tedious hour, cheering them with glimpses of long-past in- 
nocent joys, memories none the less sweet because thorned 
with poignancy. 

In Warwickshire, sometimes called “the garden of Eng- 
land,” Shakespeare was cradled. Through his native town 
flowed the peaceful Avon, and green bank and grassy path 
alike invited the dreamy boy to many an idle stroll, where in 
youth’s happy inconsequence he thought that “there was no 
more behind, but such a day tomorrow as today, and to be 
boy eternal.” We are given to believe that his home was 
gentle, and his early experiences such as to set in his plastic 
mind ideals that were never to depart. 

I like to think of him as a gentle, thoughtful lad—later in 
life, he was to be known as the gentle Shakespeare—playing 
by the picturesque stream, and making friends of the flowers 
and birds and bees, or lying in the grateful shade to let his 
thoughts sail away in cloudy armadas over “the long savan- 
nahs of the blue.” He took, I think, a “shining morning face” 
to the Guild school where he studied and where he was prob- 
ably not a very attentive student, learning “little Latin and 
less Greek.” What need had he of foreign tongues who was 
to read the deepest secrets of the human heart? Indeed, as 
Dryden said: “He needed not the spectacles of books.” It is 
thus I like to think of him, as child and boy and stripling, 
imbibing the sweetness and peace of the quiet idyllic country- 
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side. He was to require them later in turbulent, foul-smelling 
London, and true to his dreams he often wandered back in 
spirit, immortalizing with his pen the spots he earliest loved. 
Shakespeare was born with the heritage of dreams, “the curse 
of destinate verse,” but on the harsh anvil of life a modicum 
of practicality was forged into the shining metal of his soul. 
Both were to stand him in good stead in the proper study 
which was to engage the best years of his life. 

But what has all this to do with the women of his plays? 
I think it has much to do. For it is my belief that only a real 
dreamer, one, that is to say, to whom dreams are as real as 
the actual and the actual sometimes as visionary as dreams, 
can properly interpret the heart of a woman, itself the shrine 
and centre of all the dreams the world has ever known, or 
distill from the fire and dew that are her soul the strange and 
subtle sweetness that makes her so essentially human and so 
essentially a woman. For not all the seers who dreamed of 
life and saw it wonderful, had this sure and certain gift of 
divination. Dante, I dare assert, did not really know his 
Beatrice, for against the vision of the great Florentine the 
heart of woman locked many secret doors. Poor Tasso, burn- 
ing himself out against the slight flame of a woman’s incon- 
sequence, failed in that high and perfect understanding which 
comes only to the serene of soul, and Cervantes, immortal in 
his men, left us but pale spectres of women who refuse the 
light of day. Still others give us weak imitations, sticks, as it 
were, clothed in women’s garments, who, like Hawthorne’s 
Featherhead, shrivel and die at the first touch of human 
feeling. 

Not so the women whom Shakespeare has depicted. They 
are real because they are what we call, for lack of a better 
term, human, by which we might mean any or all of a num- 
ber of things—fallible, faulty, inconsistent, proud, unreason- 
able, weak and vacillating, foolish, passionate, petulant, de- 
mandful; and yet how compellingly sweet and wonderful, how 
engaging in naiveté, how strong in virtue, pure, high-souled, 
dignified, “instructing even their sorrows to be proud”—what 
an array of attractions is theirs; what moods to match our 
own, what cleverness we fain would snare, what brilliancy 
one might dream to emulate, what sprightliness, what fancy, 
what arresting yet elusive grace! And who, caught in the 
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trammels of a later civilization and hampered by the con- 
ventions of polite society, has not had moments of envying 
Katherine the frank directness of her vitriolic tongue? 

Easy enough it is to picture the faults in a woman; easier 
still to memorialize in her those admirable qualities which 
we like to think belong to her as her own peculiar property; 
but it is not so easy so to mingle the two—amazing fault, in- 
credible virtue—as to build a character irrevocably “grappled 
to our soul with hooks of steel.” Who but Shakespeare could 
have fashioned a Lady Macbeth, make her before our hor- 
rified eyes by intent a murderess, and a few moments later 
shake our very soul to tears by the mere sight of her tragic, 
haunted figure and blood-stained “little hands?” Who but 
he could have won us to the knowledge of how closely inter- 
woven with the fibres of a woman’s heart is the stinging, 
searing, bitter, saving thread of quick remorse. 

If it were one type of woman alone that Shakespeare had 
presented, he would still have all the elements of greatness 
in the charm of his drama no less than the depth of his phil- 
osophy. But he was great again in his portrayal of women, 
wonderful in the types he limns and the perfection of his 
handling. All types are here, from the girlish Juliet flaming 
innocently into first love, to the impassioned, unprincipled 
daughter of a hundred Ptolemies, implacable in her evil 
course, piteous in her final desolation, immortal in her death- 
less love. Here is personified the beauty of filial love, there, 
the incomprehensible horror of the thankless child, sending a 
mad old king to desolation and death. Here is the brilliant, 
charming, attractive Portia, strong to aid, but with a woman’s 
heart trembling under her masculine disguise, and there, flee- 
ing away in the darkness from the falling house of her 
usurious father, a perfect foil for the majestic figure of Portia, 
is the shallow, deceitful, dishonest Jessica. Were I a Jew, 
I would never resent Shylock, but I should resent Jessica, a 
type uncommon in the Hebrew race. In all literature, there 
is no more noble figure than that of Paulina in The Winter's 
Tale, defending her young mistress, the Sicilian queen, against 
the unjust accusations of the jealous king; but give me a tale 
of fishwives and I will point out its prototype in the sharp, 
not to say vulgar, exchange of personalities between Constance 
and Queen Elinor in King John. Elinor says (to quote some 
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of the most innocuous): “There’s a good mother, boy, that 
blots thy father!” And “there’s a good grandam, boy, that 
would blot thee,” retorts Constance. 

“Come to thy grandam, child,” begs Elinor further on. 
And Constance: “Do, child, go to its grandam, child; give 
grandam kingdom, and its grandam will give it a plum, a 
cherry and a fig; there’s a good grandam!” She scolds su- 
perbly, we must admit, until Elinor inveighs bitingly: “Thou 
unadvised scold, I can produce a will that bars the title to 
thy son!” 

“Ay, who doubts that? A will! A wicked will; a 
woman’s will; a cankered grandam’s will!” 

In truth, a lusty fight, only retrieved from complete im- 
mersion in the pit of sordidness by the motherly devotion of 
Constance, which drives her to strike fiercely back at those 
who sought to injure her son. Shakespeare, be it said, always 
exalts mothers and motherly devotion, and in an age of moral 
corruption pays strong tribute to wifely fidelity, a fidelity too 
often unappreciated by recreant spouses. What womanly 
truth and purity and goodness we have exemplified in Queen 
Catherine, in Desdemona, Hermione, Imogen, what potential 
devotion forecast in the gentle Miranda. All that is sweet and 
admirable he has given us in womanly characters; sometimes, 
too, all that is mean and contemptible; but transmuted by the 
alchemy of his genius, some bit of golden light touches, how- 
ever remotely, each one. Even to Dame Quickly we give the 
tribute of a fugitive heart throb as she speaks of the dying 
Falstaff. , 

But though all of Shakespeare’s women are creations of 
an inimitable sort, to them, as women, we cannot and do not 
always yield our fullest admiration. Yet in judging them 
we must take into consideration the character of the times in 
which our author lived and wrote. It was to some extent 
merry England, the England of The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
of As You Like It, of prototypes of Falstaff and Touchstone, 
of jester and fool and strolling player. It was likewise in 
London a foul England, given over in the new freedom and 
license of the period to loose speech, worse action, every 
vulgar intrigue that evil imagination could spawn. In the 
world’s history it was perhaps the greatest period of change, 
second only, one might say, to that in which we are living 
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today. England, in the main, had thrown off the shackles of 
the old religion and, finding no like restrictions in the new, 
laid hold again of that dark pagan strain so long held in 
check by the wise impulse of spiritual forces. The old simple 
faith had gone down, and with it the old simple, well-ordered 
life of religious restraint. 

The world was opening out, too, with new adventures on 
land and sea, new colonies in far countries, and a new stim- 
ulus was furnished to men’s minds by the Italian renaissance, 
the effects of which were but now penetrating to this little 
isle, “set in a silver sea;” and novel ventures showed alluring 
avenues to wealth, tossing fortunes into hands all unaccus- 
tomed to the uses of prosperity. A mad orgy of spending en- 
sued, luxury rioted, and fashion trickily gave rein to every 
freakish fancy. Of styles, there were almost an endless 
variety, some, as witness the ruff, inconceivable in their ab- 
surdity. But women not only took to them with avidity, as 
they always do, but set agile wits to work to invent others 
still more striking. Out of the exigencies of the ruff, which 
demanded something less rude than spikes to keep in place 
its ever-growing width, was born the homely starch, a pointed 
exemplification of the utilitarian following in the wake of the 
ornamental, and that sartorial feminine genius was loudly 
acclaimed who invented a colored starch to suit the taste, and 
it might have been the complexion of the wearer. Though, 
to be sure, complexions were made to order then as now. 

Despite this elegance in dress, this fair outward seem- 
ing, mere bodily cleanliness was lightly esteemed and strong 
perfumes took the place of the bath. The rushes with 
which the floors were covered, even those in the very audience 
chamber of Elizabeth, were allowed to disintegrate into foul- 
ness before being removed. Masses of filth filled the streets 
and those who were fortunate enough to escape the royal ax, 
were like to be swept away by the pestilence which scourged 
the unsanitary cities. Who is wise enough to say what re- 
lation this general uncleanliness had to the loose speech and 
degrading conversation of the day? 

It is safe to say, however, that it would be strange indeed 
were not the women of those times to suffer some contamina- 
tion from these sinister influences, or that the bright lustre 
of pure womanhood should not be dimmed in some measure 
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by the foul miasma of thé reeking streets. But the old faith 
was not dead, though hunted, decried, contemned, and his- 
tory has preserved for us the story of many a pure and ex- 
quisite life whose influence, like a hidden rose, sent forth a 
saving odor. There were many spots in England where 
family life was still sacred and secure, spots even in the 
teeming city itself, and places remote from London and the 
glaring corruption of the court. And if we wince at the 
coarse speech of the day, as wince we must, we need not for 
that reason rashly condemn the speaker, for custom is power- 
ful and impels betimes into strange ways. We have only to 
look around us in our own times to see how custom makes 
fashion to gibe at modesty. So far as dress was concerned, 
the women of Shakespeare’s time presented a more modest 
mien than those of today, whose offensively scant attire has 
won, if not international reprobation, at least to the doubtful 
ascendancy of the international joke. / Then, at any rate, the 
ladies were well guarded behind the barricading ruff from 
whatsoever gallant would fain steal a kiss. This may be one 
reason why our poet puts so many of his heroines in male 
attire, sending them forth unhampered by fripperies and trail- 
ing skirts to seek the truth of the romance that beckoned, 
beckoned, and would not be denied. But are they not as 
modest as they are attractive in their disguises, Viola, Olivia, 
Rosalind? We might never have come upon the tricksy 
charm of Rosalind had we not adventured with her through 
the Forest of Arden, and witnessed her naive girlish joy over 
her swain’s adoring verses yielded up so obligingly by the 
friendly trees. We are fain to sympathize with Phoebe in 
preferring this graceful youth to her own lovesick, tiresome 
pursuer. 

The only woman over whose characterization we like to 
take special issue with Shakespeare is Joan of Arc, and even 
at that we recognize that his misconception of the Maid was 
due to the false opinions of his day. The years that justified 
and crowned the Flower of France, produced in Andrew Lang, 
who, though a Scotsman, is, of course, esteemed to be British, 
another genius who helped, with Justin Huntley McCarthy, 
to redeem England from the obloquy of Shakespeare’s mis- 
take. 

A writer with some vogue among Shakespearean com- 
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mentators has arisen in our own day who chooses to read 
into the character of Shakespeare’s women a moral turpitude 
which those who have loved them long will be slow to accept. 
Perhaps he is a good judge of moral obliquity, but I suspect 
that he has looked too long upon dunghills to vision the 
flowers that may spring there. He would have us believe 
that of that gracious and brilliant galaxy stepping ever se- 
dately across the glass of Time, many were formed on the 
character and personality of an infamous woman at Eliza- 
beth’s court for whom the poet-dramatist had cherished an 
illicit attachment, and, to prove his case, he goes through the 
plays like a carrion crow, picking out to his own satisfaction 
lewd speeches and bald words. Now it is not for me to claim 
that Shakespeare escaped the moral laxity of the time or failed 
to pay homage at the shrine of court beauties. Perhaps he did 
sometimes follow the line of least resistance. But shall we, 
because Juliet falls unconsciously into the free speech of the 
day, suffer a foul imagination to smirch the fair, white robe of 
her virgin innocence? Besides, it is a foolish, as well as an 
unprofitable, task to search for obscure motives, to find ul- 
terior designs in casual complexions, or to probe the gentle 
speech for hidden sores that may never have existed. 

I venture to believe that, if Shakespeare “looked into his 
heart” and wrote what he saw there, fixed in the fine, resilient 
fabric of a mind that roamed widely and at will, was not the 
shortcomings of any particular person who may, however un- 
happily, have crossed his path; but the engaging faults, the 
little weaknesses, the piteous sins, the dear inconsistencies, 
the lost dreams and forgotten aspirations, the triumphs he 
had visualized of right and justice and sweetness, though it 
may have been in the dark night of death and tears. In a 
word, what he saw there and wrote down for succeeding 
generations, were all the splendid, fallible forces of the rest- 
less, resistless, human soul, the same yesterday, today and 
forever. 





























THE ETHICAL BASIS OF WAGES. 


BY FATHER CUTHBERT, 0.S.F.C. 


that the Labor programme is no longer con- 
| cerned primarily with the question of wages, but 
with the general economic freedom of the 
=—6| worker. The movement is definitely towards a 
larger liberty in the economic sphere corresponding to the 
democratic movement in the political sphere. On the general 
claim involved in this question, the words of Leo XIII. con- 
cerning political liberty may well be applied to economic lib- 
erty: “It is not in itself wrong to prefer a democratic form of 
government. . . . Unless it be otherwise determined by reason 
of some exceptional condition of things, it is expedient to take 
part in the administration of public affairs.” If this be true 
of political liberty, it must be true also of economic and other 
forms of human liberty. On the general question of economic 
freedom, it may be taken that the Christian conscience regards 
it as not merely lawful, but expedient, “unless it be otherwise 
determined by reason of some ezceptional condition of 
things.” 

This limitation of its expediency will be admitted by every 
serious thinker, and by none is it more candidly admitted 
than by many of the leaders of the Labor movement itself. 
Full economic freedom can come to the worker only in so far 
as he is efficient and self-disciplined. Consequently, it can 
only be achieved gradually, as the education of the worker, 
intellectual and moral, proceeds apace. Yet, as we have said, 
in placing this ideal of economic freedom in its wider sense 
in the forefront of its endeavor, the Labor movement has 
become more consciously ethical in character than when its 
direct purpose was concerned merely with wages. The ques- 
tion of wages, however, must always remain one of the fun- 
damental problems: it can never be absent from any Labor 
programme since it eagerly determines, even as it is largely 





1 Encyclical, Libertas Prestantissimum, in The Pope and the People, edit. 1912, 
Pp. 129, 
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determined by, the other conditions of the worker’s existence. 
The worker and the economic student today are not less intent 
upon the wages question than were the earlier Trade-Union- 
ists: but this question has become envisaged in a larger con- 
ception of economic and social well-being. Wages, it has 
been said, are but a means towards the achievement of a 
higher human existence. That being so, they must be deter- 
mined with a view to that ultimate end. 

The first consequence of admitting this principle is that 
wages should properly be based not upon the market value of 
a man’s work, but upon the necessity of his well-being as a 
man. Market value enters into the question not as a primary 
determining factor, but as a secondary consideration for the 
securing of the worker of a wage which will enable him to 
attain to a proper human existence. In other words, market 
value should not so much fix the rate of wage and, conse- 
quently, the condition of the worker’s life; but the claim of 
the worker to a human existence must be a factor in deter- 
mining market values. Any competition which ignores this 
principle, is so far unethical and cannot be defended on moral 
grounds. And thus the whole system of free competition as 
it was understood by, let us say, the Manchester School of 
economists, is revolutionized. That school of economic 
thought was, from the point of view of Christian ethics, rad- 
ically unsound, inasmuch as it considered a man’s labor as 
apart from the man himself and bartered with his labor in- 
stead of with the man. The man as a human being did not 
enter into the economic scheme: he entered into it merely as 
a machine for turning out so much work: and the value of his 
work was determined theoretically merely by the price it ob- 
tained in the market. 

As a matter of fact, the worker did not usually obtain the 
price his labor was worth in the market, simply because there 
was no real freedom in the barter on the worker’s part: the 
worker was at the mercy of the employer, who exploited his 
necessity and manipulated the market to his own advantage, 
with the result that the employers too frequently amassed 
vast profits while the worker had a bare subsistence wage, or 
less. But even apart from this abuse of the employer’s power, 
the taking of market value as the ultimate basis of the 
worker’s wage was wrong ethically, in that it limited the 
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responsibility of the employer to paying a reasonable price 
for the mere product of Labor apart from wider consider- 
ations of the worker’s welfare: it meant that the worker was 
regarded as a mere tool, and not as a human coéperator in 
industry whose work is indissolubly bound up with his per- 
sonality. The system itself was ethically false in its first 
principles: nor did the economists endeavor to justify it on 
high ethical grounds. They fell back upon the proposition 
that economics stand apart from ethics, in the same way as 
political action was justified by its expediency without refer- 
ence to the moral considerations which are recognized as 
regulating individual conduct. So the worker was considered 
to have no claim apart from the selling price of his labor in a 
market uncontrolled by any consideration for the worker 
himself. 

Instinctively, the workers have taken other ground as the 
basis of their demand. What they have almost consistently 
claimed is that their wage should not be measured by the 
market value of their work, but by the standard of life to 
which they felt they had a just right.2. The economic value of 
their labor might be above or below the wage necessary for 
the sustaining of this standard of life: generally speaking, it 
was above, as the wealth created by industry shows; but they 
were content with a wage which would secure them a certain 
standard of life. As a general principle, this claim of the 
workers was sound: instinctively, they took the ground that 
the first call upon Labor is the maintenance of the worker. 
With the majority of them in the earlier days of Labor organ- 
ization, it meant simply that they should have a sufficient wage 
to prevent them from falling lower in the scale of human life. 

Today it means more than that: what the Labor Organ- 
izations have for years past aimed at, is a progressive raising 
of the standard of life and the right of the worker to oppor- 
tunities for bettering his human conditions and social status. 
Wages are regarded as a means towards this progressive bet- 
terment. But the important thing to be taken notice of is 


2 For one period, the Trade Union movement in the early seventies of the last 
century abandoned this principle, though not without protest from the organized 
workers of certain industries. The principle then adopted was that wages should 
be regulated by the price of product without insistence on a minimum wage. The 
result was disastrous to the worker, and did much to bring about a Socialist 
reaction. Cf. Sydney Webb, History of Trade Unionism, edit. 1907, p. 324, et seq. 
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that wages are not primarily to be adjudged by the output of 
labor, but by the standard of life to which the worker has 
raised himself. There can be no doubt that this principle is 
ethically more sound than the “payment by output” theory: 
and it may be well to remember that, after all, it is no new 
principle. For a long time, it has been the basis of remuner- 
ation generally recognized in the professional vocations. It 
is only new in its application to workers generally. 

The principle is ethically to be upheld for several reasons. 
In the first place, there are no possible means by which a 
man’s labor can be absolutely or adequately reduced to a 
money value. In all labor there are certain real but intan- 
gible values beyond what falls under the eye: and these values 
are the greater the more a man puts himself into his work. 
A miner not merely brings coal to the surface: he contributes 
to the comfort and well-being of his fellow-men: in propor- 
tion as he does his work honestly, he is making himself a good 
citizen: his work is a link in the general scheme of civilized 
life and contributes, directly or indirectly, in the upbuilding 
of the general social fabric, morally, intellectually, as well as 
materially. No wage can be affixed to the moral and intel- 
lectual product of a man’s labor: and yet in all honest labor 
there is a direct and indirect moral and intellectual value, 
even in the meanest, which benefits not merely the individual 
himself, but the community. 

To base a man’s wage absolutely, or even primarily, upon 
the material output, is not to give him a just wage. His wage 
should have a correspondence to his value as a man and a 
citizen: and the only practical means to secure that corre- 
spondence, is to give him a wage which will enable him to 
maintain a standard of life and a status in the community such 
as is needful for his moral and intellectual development and 
welfare. In that way a wage acquires a real human value to 
the worker: it is a recognition on the part of his fellow-men 
of the worker’s moral or intellectual value in the community, 
and not a mere payment for the material product of his work. 
From this point of view, the higher ethical value of the wage 
based upon status and the standard of life, lies in the fact 
that it is a recognition of personal worth: it is an acknowledg- 
ment of the man in his labor. 

But further it tends towards a recognition of a more moral 
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character in labor itself. The idea that a man can sell his 
labor in exactly the same way that he can sell impersonal 
goods, is morally degrading. This is commonly felt in regard 
to work which is mainly intellectual or spiritual. The man 
who writes for mere gain seldom produces good literature; 
the minister of religion whose work is weighed against his 
salary, is generally reprobated by honest men. And much 
the same feeling exists in regard to all men who hold any 
high position of responsibility in the community. It is recog- 
nized that their work is of higher value to the community 
in so far as it is not governed by the thought of “market 
values.” The salary or honoraria given them is regarded in 
the light of a maintenance allowance which will set them free 
to devote themselves to the work they have undertaken. They 
themselves will seldom confess that their emoluments are the 
price of output, because they instinctively feel that to regard 
them as such would degrade their work to mere menial 
service. 

All honorable labor must bear the character of a free 
service or of a free activity of the human mind and will; and 
it loses that character of freedom when shackled to mere mar- 
ket values. Its motive must be dictated by spiritual or moral 
interests—the service of God or of one’s fellow-men, the sense 
of duty or the desire for a higher self-development: and the 
further removed is the motive of material gain, the better is it 
for labor itself, and the more nobly will it express the man 
in his work. Material gain will of necessity enter into the 
worker’s motives: the problem of the economist should be to 
make it less prominent. And the means to that, is to appor- 
tion the material reward by a regard to his status and stand- 
ard of life rather than by the immediate output of his work. 
There can, in fact, be no real freedom of labor until the wage- 
earner’s work is regarded in the same light as that of the 
higher professional or public vocations—as a contribution to 
the common good, in return for which the worker is main- 
tained in that status of life to which his contribution of the 
common life gives him a legitimate claim. 

The general recognition of these principles would at once 
tend to raise the moral dignity of labor and to increase its 
value in the moral development of the worker: but it would, 
at the same time, give a deeper meaning to the social value of 
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labor in the building up of a real common life in the com- 
munity, and of a common life based in a true liberty of action. 
The industrial system of the old competitive school took from 
the worker both his liberty and his interest in the common 
good of the community: it depressed his liberty by refusing to 
allow him an economic status, and forced him to concentrate 
his thought and energy upon a mere struggle to maintain him- 
self against the social body at large. Market values, divorced 
from the larger considerations of human life, were to him 
nothing but a symbol of his servitude and a call to battle. 
That he should consider the general welfare in his struggle 
for his individual existence, quite intelligibly seemed to him 
a cynical mockery of justice. The community which treated 
him as a tool, could hardly expect him to respond to the re- 
sponsibilities of a citizen. Status and freedom are the two 
necessary qualifications for citizenship: and both these qual- 
ifications have long been denied him in the economic world. 
Given status and freedom—and by freedom we must under- 
stand not merely the freedom of bargaining, but even more 
an inducement to put himself into his work as into a human 
and moral activity—industry will inevitably tend to assume a 
more social character. 

Much, of course, will depend upon the spirit in which the 
new conditions are accepted by all concerned; it is not claimed 
that the mere shifting of the basis of wages from output to 
status, will, of itself, bring in an era of perfect peace and 
Christian amity. The new system will have its own prob- 
lems demanding reasonableness and good-will on all sides, if 
strife is to be avoided. But in so far as the claims of the 
human personality are considered in the estimating a 
man’s wage, the economic system will have been brought 
into a closer harmony with Christian ethics and with the 
Christian conception of society. The estimation of wages 
by status and by the standard of life which the status implies, 
will, at least, mean that the worker is recognized in his work: 
industry will regard him no longer as a machine, but as a 


man. 

A difficulty, however, at once presents itself. By what 
means is the status of the worker and his standard of life to 
be determined? The answer is surely that once the principle 
is accepted, the common sense and right feeling of the com- 
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munity will determine its practical application, in the same 
way as it already determines to some extent the status and 
standard of life due to those in the higher professions. There 
will, indeed, always be the temptation to create an artificial 
standard of life, and a status which has no real correspond- 
ence either to the necessities of the individual or to the func- 
tion he discharges in organized society. That danger has 
been apparent enough in the higher grades of society at all 
times: it is already manifesting itself amongst the workers 
in the highly paid industries. The only effective remedy lies 
in a higher intellectual and moral education and in the foster- 
ing of the religious sense. Without a moral and religious 
background, no human system can work towards that rule of 
justice and good-will, which is the basis of a free community. 

It must, however, be frankly recognized that as regards 
the individual worker and corporate bodies of workers, status 
and the standard of life are not fixed quantities. No fixed 
status or standard of life can be imposed upon the worker or 
any man in the community, irrespective of his personal qual- 
ities and abilities, without infringing his rightful liberty and 
reducing him to a condition of serfdom. Every man has a 
just claim to the conditions in which he can make the most of 
himself or spend himself to the greater advantage of his fel- 
low-men: to refuse him these conditions by any arbitrary rule, 
is to deny his right to a full human existence. In any well- 
organized community the endeavor will be to prevent its mem- 
bers, individually and socially, from falling below their accus- 
tomed standard of life and to maintain them in the status 
which they have acquired: but it will go beyond that in hold- 
ing out opportunities, and securing to them the liberty of legit- 
imate advancement. And with this advancement necessarily 
goes the right to a wage sufficient to secure a man in its 
enjoyment. 

Only when we recognize that the remuneration of the 
wage-earner should have some correspondence with his legit- 
imate standard of life, and his status in the community and 
that his labor can never adequately be fixed by market 
values—only then can we rightly approach the question of 
the distribution of wealth as resulting from industry. For, to 
some extent, wages do, and must, represent the worker’s 
share in the wealth his labor helps to produce: and there can 
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be no question as to his moral right to a share in the wealth 
produced corresponding to his part in the production. As 
economists point out, three factors nowadays have to be con- 
sidered in industry, the capitalist who puts his money into the 
concern, the employer who runs it, and the worker. Each of 
these has his claim to a share in the wealth produced; and to 
these must be added the State, which, in the interests of the 
common well-being, has a right to a share in the wealth of the 
country. Under whatever form industry may be conducted, 
these four factors enter into the ethical question of the dis- 
tribution of the wealth produced. For instance, where cap- 
ital and employment of labor are in the hands of one man, a 
share in the product may be claimed for the capital put into 
the industry and another share as remuneration for the em- 
ployers. Even if the State were the owner, the worker’s claim 
to a share in the wealth produced would not be morally 
greater than under private ownership. Here we have to dis- 
tinguish clearly between two problems: the right of a man to 
the status and the standard of life due to him as a citizen, and 
the right to his own property. In so far as labor produces 
wealth, that wealth is the property of the worker: but in in- 
dustry, as we have seen, several factors go to the production 
of wealth besides the worker’s labor: and the problem before 
the ethical economist is to determine how far the product of 
industry is the property of each of the partners in production. 

It may be said at once that no practical determination of 
the separate claims can be made with mathematical precision, 
simply because no one can exactly define the limits of the 
activity which each factor puts into the industry. The actual 
workings and contributions, whether of capital or labor, of 
State protection or of management, are so complex and, to a 
large extent, intangible, that the right of each to the product 
can never be exactly weighed up in money values. All one 
can do is to determine certain principles which enter into the 
problem: the practical application must depend upon the 
common sense and good-will of those whom the question 
affects. 

The primary principle from which we must start is that 
the product of industry is the joint property of all who are 
engaged in the industry: consequently the distribution of 
wages and profits—and we may add, taxes—must have regard 
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to this right of property in the product. Thus, though the 
State in return for the protection it affords an industry, has a 
right to a share in the product, it cannot in justice so tax an 
industry as to prevent a fair share of the product falling to the 
other partners concerned. Equally as between these other 
partners, the capitalist, the employer, and the worker, regard 
must be had by each to the others’ inherent right of property 
in the concern. Hence, although it is impossible exactly to 
determine the limits of each one’s share, yet it may normally 
be assumed that an increase in the value of the product, gives 
a just right to an increase both of wages and of profits. 
Equally does a decrease in product or the value of product, 
mean a decrease in what can be justly claimed. But both in- 
crease and decrease must, in justice, be shared proportionately 
by all the partners. 

Here, however, we are met by the principle implied in the 
claim of the worker to a standard of life which necessarily 
includes a more or less stable wage sufficient to maintain that 
standard. Were the problem merely one of the distribution 
of wealth as the product of industry, there would be no just 
reason why, in a time of depression of trade, such a wage 
should be maintained. The primary question, however, in 
industry is not the distribution of wealth, but the maintenance 
of the standard of life, which is the first duty on industry: 
and, consequently, no industry, viewed merely as market pro- 
duce, has a right to exist which does not provide the wage- 
earner with a proper maintenance. Such industries are in- 
jurious to the individual and to the public good. But nor- 
mally industry tends to increase wealth: the transient fluctua- 
tions in value eventually more than make good the losses 
incurred in times of depression. It is true that in times of 
depression someone must bear the transient inconvenience 
and risk: but that inconvenience and risk justly falls on those 
who are the better able to bear it, the employer and the 
capitalist, especially as the remuneration of employer and 
capitalist is partly based upon the risk they take. The wage- 
earner dare not take the risk which is taken by the employer 
and capitalist just because his labor is his only asset: he 
necessarily demands a stable wage which shall not be liable 
to sudden fluctuations. 

As a consequence, in fixing the standard of wage at any 
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given time, a balance has to be struck between the transient 
particular values. Thus the wage-earner is debarred from 
seeking a rise in wages with every boom in trade by reason of 
the condition of the security he claims, in the same way as he 
rightly refuses to accept a decrease in wage with every de- 
pression. Nevertheless, he has an undoubted right to a share 
in the permanent rise in values as apart from fluctuating 
values. The difficulty is to justly apportion his right share 
or, in other words, to determine his right of property in the 
product of his work. What is certain is that the more a man 
puts himself into his work, the more does the product become 
his rightful property. Thus a mere manual laborer, as such, 
has less property in the product of industry than the man 
who puts his training and intelligence into the industry, or 
who brings his moral force into the building up of industry. 
On this ground, a skilled workman has morally a claim to a 
higher wage than one who is unskilled. On the same ground, 
an employer or manager, whose part in production calls for 
a greater output of character and intelligence, rightly claims 
a larger share in the product. He has put more of himself 
into the industry than has one whose part demands less intel- 
ligence and moral force. 

The case of the capitalist, who merely puts his money 
into the concern and takes no further part in it, is more 
difficult to determine. That he has a right to remuneration 
for the loan of his money and that the remuneration should 
be in proportion to the risk he takes, can hardly be gainsaid. 
Yet he cannot claim the same direct right of property in the 
product which belongs to the man to whose labor—whether as 
employer or worker—the product is due; simply because his 
part in production is less personal. Beyond a due interest 
proportionate to his risk, therefore, it seems difficult to assign 
him any absolute claim to a greater share in the product 
corresponding to its increased value, in the same way that 
such a share is due to both employer and wage-earner. For 
if the right of property in industry is connected with the 
personal activity put into it, it would, at least, follow that the 
more personal the activity, the greater the claim to the in- 
creased value of the product. Even admitting that the cap- 
italist indirectly puts personal activity into the industry he 
supports, in so far as his capital represents his labors in the 
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past, yet such indirect labor cannot give an equal right of pro- 
perty as does the direct labor of the workers. As a conse- 
quence, wherever there is an absolute increase of value in 
industry, the workers, whether employers or wage-earners, 
should benefit more than the capitalist. For the capitalist 
to take the greater share is nothing less than to defraud the 
workers of their due and to fall into that “usurious dealing” 
which Leo XIII. has classed with force and fraud as immoral 
means of “cutting down the worker’s wage.” * 

That, of course, is a principle unrecognized in the old 
school of economics, in which the buying power of money 
is exalted as the main determining factor in industry, and in 
which the necessity of one man is regarded as another man’s 
opportunity. Otherwise, we should not have witnessed the 
gradual fall in real wages and the large increase in returns 
on invested capital which has characterized the industrial 
conditions during the past twenty years. But it must be re- 
membered that upon no ethical principle could that school be 
justified. It was as much a tyranny in the economic world 
as Prussian autocracy has been in the political. And under 
any economic system, unless the right of property is con- 
ceded to the worker in his work, he must become a mere tool 
and sink into servitude, whether capital and employment be 
in private hands or in the hands of the State or public cor- 
porations: nor will he attain to full economic freedom nor to 
full justice, unless the share in the property of industry is ad- 
judged in accordance with the human activity put into it. 

But, further, it is from the standpoint of the worker’s 
property in his work, that wages—or the remuneration for 
his labor, under whatever title it is made—will naturally find 
a correspondence with the worker’s proper standard of life, 
since it is in his work that a man proves his own proper 
value. Upon any other basis, the correspondence will be ar- 
tificial and unenduring. A man’s standard of life and his 
status must, if it is to have any real significance, express his 
personal worth either individually or socially, and his con- 
tribution to the well-being of the community: and there is no 
other way of determining that except by the work he produces. 
An increase of wages based upon his right of property in his 
work, though no absolute test of a man’s value, at least gives 


8 Encyclical, Rerum Novarum, in The Pope and the People. 
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some indication of his worth to the community. Moreover, 
it is the quality of a man’s work wich determines the stand- 
ard of life which is requisite for him to make the most of 
himself; and when wages correspond to that quality, the re- 
quisite standard of life will normally be realized. 

We have, however, still to face the problem as to who 
shall determine for practical purposes the fair share which 
each of the partners may claim in an industry. Granted that 
workman and employer, capitalist and the State, have each a 
right to a share in the wealth produced, and that the wage- 
earner and the employer, have a right to the greater share, there 
is still the difficulty of precisely determining the value of each 
one’s claims: and the difficulty is the greater from the fact 
that much of the activity put into industry is of its nature 
so very intangible, though real. The practical question here 
is not so much the fixing of the real values of industry, as of 
fixing the rate at which each partner is willing to sell his right 
of property in the industry for a money value. The only just 
solution lies in the principle of free-bargaining: any other 
solution strikes at that very principle of property which is 
fundamental to economic freedom in the widest sense. 
Neither State nor capitalist, neither employer nor worker can 
arbitrarily fix their own or each other’s interest and claim, 
without regard to the rights of all concerned: yet each has a 
right to obtain his full value or what he considers such and 
equally a right—subject to certain moral considerations—to 
accept less than his full value. But in the determination of 
that value, each has the right to be heard and to put forth his 
own price. 

The worker has an equal right to bargain for the sale of 
his labor as the merchant has for the sale of his goods. And 
where there is no real standard for the fixing of values, free- 
bargaining is the only means of arriving at a price which 
satisfies a man’s just claim to his own property. Hitherto, the 
lack of freedom in his bargaining with the employer and 
capitalist, has been one of the main grievances of the wage- 
earner. He feels that his necessity has been exploited to the 
advantage of others and that, in consequence, he has received 
less than his due. To remedy this state of affairs was the 
primary object of the Trade-Union movement. Its aim was 
by collective action to obtain for the worker a larger freedom 
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in bargaining with the employer, than could be obtained by 
the isolated action of the individual. 

That the Trade Unions have at times shown a tendency 
to restrict unduly the liberty of the individual worker can 
hardly be denied. But the difficulties are not to be over- 
looked. The Unions had to teach the individual worker that 
he may not willingly barter his labor for a wage which is 
insufficient for a decent existence; they had to teach him that 
no man may enter into a contract to the injury of his fellow- 
men; and, consequently, that the individual wage-earner 
should not accept a wage which is sufficient for his own actual 
needs, if that wage is likely to be used as a standard for fixing 
the wages of other men whose needs are greater than his. 
Yet in aiming at establishing these and other rules of conduct, 
which are morally justifiable, the Trade Union has not always 
kept itself free from an arbitrary restraint from the indi- 
vidual worker’s freedom of action: and it is partly in con- 
sequence of this arbitrary restraint that the workers are seek- 
ing a greater liberty through the formation of workshop com- 
mittees and such like associations. But in whatever way 
it is to be attained, the right of free-bargaining is due to the 
wage-earner equally with the employer. It follows as a 
direct consequence from his right of property in the wealth 
his labor helps to produce. This right—as are all particular 
rights—is conditioned by moral considerations. As we have 
already noted, the industrial worker may not bargain for 
himself to the injury of his fellow-workers. Hence, normally, 
it is a mere matter of justice to one’s fellow-workers, to refuse 
to accept less than the recognized standard of wages. Free- 
bargaining does not imply either a right to starve oneself or 
to starve others, which is what undercutting in the price of 
labor frequently spells. So, again, he cannot morally extort 
from an employer, either by force or fraud, a wage which 
will react injuriously, either to the employer’s own legitimate 
interests or to the interests of the community at large, no more 
than the employer can act in the same way towards the 
worker. 

So far we have mainly regarded this question of wages 
from the standpoint of mere justice, or of a man’s due. It 
need hardly be pointed out that in any treatment of the ques- 
tion on the basis of Christian ethics, there yet remains a 


vou. cxv. 30 
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higher rule of conduct than that of mere justice, the rule of 
Christian fellowship or neighborly charity. Where this rule 
is accepted and made the basis of social intercourse, the rights 
of property and the right of free-bargaining and all such 
rights which aim at giving a man his natural due, will tend 
to fall into the background, so far as their practical assertion 
is concerned. They come to the forefront when they are 
called in question or when a line of conduct is based upon 
their denial, as has been the case under the dominant eco- 
nomic system of the past century. In so far as the sense of 
Christian fellowship obtains amongst men, rights of property 
and free-bargaining give place to the higher law of a common 
life founded in a free service of each other and the com- 
munity and a free partnership in the goods of life. Yet even 
so, the fundamental rights of justice remain intact, nor can 
there be any true Christian community of interests or of fel- 
lowship which theoretically or practically denies these rights. 

Any individual, for the sake of a greater good, may divest 
himself of his natural right, but no individual or community 
may take them from him against his will or to his injury. 
There is no Christian charity where justice is denied. To 
feed the poor, whilst at the same time denying them their 
right to earn their living by their labor, is not Christian fel- 
lowship, but a mere covering up of an essential act of tyranny: 
and it is just that line of conduct which has given the word 
“charity” so sinister a meaning amongst the honest poor. 
Precisely the same fallacy as that which underlies this so- 
called “charity,” is at the root of many communistic theories: 
the worker is to be given the sop of higher wages and a better 
material condition, whilst his real freedom as a man is to be 
taken from him; he is to be held in servitude by the State or 
communistic society instead of by the private owner; but it 
is servitude all the same. 

The only proper function of a State or Society is to protect 
the individual and common rights of its members: as soon as 
it oversteps the limits of protection and assumes to itself the 
rights which belong inherently to the individual, it becomes 
a tyranny: the common life thus created is not fellowship, 
but servitude, and that is true whether the form of govern- 
ment be aristocratic or democratic: the substance remains the 
same by whatever name it is labeled. To some extent, the 
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workers are already aware of this truth: hence, the reaction 
against the old collectivist theories. If, at the present mo- 
ment, the worker still leans towards systems which deny the 
right of property, it is because his own right of property in his 
labor and in the product of his labor is still largely denied 
him; and until that right is more widely recognized and con- 
ceded, Christian fellowship and the neighborly charity which 
it implies, will continue to bear the sinister meaning of the 
“charity” he rebels against. The due recognition of his fun- 
damental rights as a human worker is the first step towards 
the spirit of good-will and fellowship, in which an industrial 
economy will be built up such as the Christian Faith demands. 





LIGHTS OF BLACKWELLS. 
BY HARRY LEE. 


BLACKWELLS castles 
Like phantoms loom, 
Grim and ghostly 
Along the gloom. 


Castles of penance, 
Castles of pain, 
Castles of madness, 
In wind and rain. 


The dim lights flicker 
And fade, and then 
Out of the darkness 
They flare again. 


So on Blackwells 
The souls of men 
Fade and flicker 
And flame again. 








PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 


BY BROTHER LEO. 


I met a traveler from an antique land 

Who said: Two vast and trunkless legs of stone 
Stand in the desert. Near them on the sand 

Half sunk, a shatter’d visage lies, whose frown 

And wrinkled lip and sneer of cold command 

Tell that its sculptor well those passions read 
Which yet survive, stamp’d on these lifeless things, 
The hand that mock’d them and the heart that fed; 
And on the pedestal these words appear: 

“My name is Ozymandias, king of kings: 

Look on my works, ye Mighty, and despair!” 
Nothing beside remains. Round the decay 

Of that colossal wreck, boundless and bare, 

The lone and level sands stretch far away. 


AT would require much ingenuity to find in those 
lines an exact parallel to the character of Shelley, 
the man; but it would require something like 
os obtuseness not to find in his picture of the desert’s 
eS} “colossal wreck” a prophetic symbol of Shelley, 
the poet. About the man there is to us of the twentieth cen- 
tury nothing shattered or trunkless. A good sized library has 
been written about his life and personality. He has been ap- 
preciated by Dowden’ and depreciated by Jeaffreson’* and 
“gribbled”—the verb merits incorporation into the language 
—by an Oxonian who dispenses gossip with more assiduity 
than Suetonius and with more piquancy than St. Simon.? His 
theories have been interpreted by Francis Thompson,‘ Mr. 
Yeats ° and Professor Santayana,* and some of his associations 
have been dramatized by Mr. Harvey." His life in England 
has been memorialized in scholarly fashion by Mr. Ingpen,*° 
his life abroad has been sympathetically recorded by Mrs. 


1 Edward Dowden, The Life of Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
2J. C. Jeaffreson, The Real Shelley. 
3 Francis Gribble, The Romantic Life of Shelley. 
4 Francis Thompson, Essay on Shelley. 
5 William Butler Yeats, Ideas of Good and Evil (The Philosophy of Shelley’s 
Poetry). 6 George Santayana, Winds of Doctrine. 
1 Alexander Harvey, Shelley’s Elopement. 8% Roger Ingpen, Shelley in England. 
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Angeli,? and his deeds and moods and opinions, his plans 
and preferences and prejudices, live for us anew in a remark- 
ably complete collection of his letters,’® the first written when 
he was a boy of eleven, the last within a week of his tragic 
death. Opinions continue to differ concerning the upright- 
ness of his character, the validity of his beliefs, the rationality 
of his projects, the significance of his actions; but there is a 
compelling unanimity in our recognition of the leading traits 
of his personality and the motivating facts in his troubled 
life. 

As far as man can be known, the man Shelley we know; 
and we know—whether we condemn him as a monster of 
heartless irresponsibility or acclaim him as the Prometheus of 
a new era of liberty and light or dissect him as a rare specimen 
of personal reaction to an uncongenial environment—we know 
that “Ozymandias” is not his picture in little. We know that, 
though his big blue eyes often widened in wonder and nar- 
rowed in perplexity, utterly alien to his countenance were 
the “frown and wrinkled lip and sneer of cold command.” 
That description might serve for a caricature of Byron—at 
least of the Byron that Byron pretended to be; but it is too 
remote from the real Shelley to possess even the fragmentary 
resemblance essential to caricature. Shelley himself recog- 
nized a vital distinction between the man and the poet. “The 
poet and the man,” he wrote to the Gisbornes a year before 
his death, “are two different natures; though they exist to- 
gether, they may be unconscious of each other, and incapable 
of deciding on each other’s powers and efforts by any reflex 
act.” » 

When Shelley wrote “Ozymandias,” he did not paint his 
own portrait; but he did, unknowing, foretell the fate of his 
own poetry. Much that he wrote—indeed, the bulk of what 
he wrote—though not forgotten, is ignored; today “Queen 
Mab” and “The Revolt of Islam” and “The Cenci” are truly 
“lifeless things.” But still potent above the sifting and ob- 
literating sands of opinion, still visible against the fierce and 
veering winds of time, loom, at once vast and trunkless, the 
noble remnants of his verse. “The Cloud,” “To a Skylark,” 
the “Hymn to Intellectual Beauty,” thrillingly eloquent are 


® Helen Rossetti Angeli, Shelley and His Friends in Iialy. 
10 Roger Ingpen, The Letters of Percy Bysshe Shelley. 11 Letters, July 19, 1821. 
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they of “The hand that mock’d them and the heart that fed.” 
In the highest and best expression of his lyric gift, Shelley 
is not only unsurpassed, but peerless. Isolation is his, the 
splendid isolation of sheer and undisputed excellence: “The 
lone and level sands stretch far away.” And on the pedestal 
of his genius gleam the ineffaceable words: “Look on my 
works, ye Mighty, and despair.” 

One thing must be taken into account in seeking to under- 
stand Shelley either as man or as poet: he died before com- 
pleting his thirtieth year. And he was young, almost incred- 
ibly young, for his age; he united, even to the end, a singular 
precocity of expression with an exceptional ingenuousness of 
character and temperament. Literally, his favorite amuse- 
ment was to make and sail paper boats; figuratively, he was 
habitually engaged in the same occupation. His school career 
at Brentford and Eton, where he won the significant nick- 
names of “Mad Shelley” and “Shelley the Atheist,” and his 
Oxford months at University College with their absorption in 
experimental science and their culmination in his expulsion 
on account of “The Necessity of Atheism,” show him to have 
been the victim of what the Freudian psychologists would 
call an infantile fixation. He never quite grew up, and his 
life, at almost every point, serves to illustrate La Bruyére’s 
reflections on childhood.” It was boyish thoughtlessness 
which brought about his quixotic elopement with Harriet 
Westbrook; and it was boyish thoughtlessness that cost him 
his life. When his body drifted ashore near Via Reggio, his 
friends found in his coat pocket a copy of Keats’ poems with 
the pages folded backward. Evidently, he had been practis- 
ing his oft-formulated theory that, since reading is an intel- 
lectual occupation and managing a boat a mechanical one, 
it is possible to attend to both at the same time. That was 
eminently boyish logic, and only in death did he discover its 
underlying fallacy. 

Boyish was Shelley’s unreliability, his whimsical and pas- 
sionate judgments, his self-pity, his fatuous conceit, his pen- 
chant for novel and impractical theories; boyish, his youthful 
revolt against revealed religion and his adoption of the athe- 
istic materialism of “Queen Mab,” which later merged into a 
nebulous pantheism expressed in “The Sensitive Plant” and 
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“Epipsychidion.” He was a reformer, a vegetarian, a tee- 
totaler; to the last, he was an enthusiastic, even a rabid, foe 
of tyranny and conventionality. Boyishly, he railed against 
the institution of marriage, and boyishly inconsistent, he mar- 
ried both Harriet Westbrook, whom he abandoned to her 
suicide, and Mary Godwin, to whom he remained faithful, 
less through his own sense of loyalty than through her very 
capable tact and determination. Singularly immature were 
his revolutionary theories and his opposition to militarism ™* 
and to capital punishment.'* Boyish was his devotion to Wil- 
liam Godwin’s political principles and his interest in the God- 
win coterie—“What a set!” cried the urbane Matthew Arnold. 
And boyish beyond the verge of the farcical was his famous 
invasion of Ireland to bestow upon the people of that island 
their political and religious liberty. 

The essential boyishness of the man Shelley is mani- 
fested at every turn in episodes comic and episodes tragic, 
in things little and things great. On the eve of his final de- 
parture from England, he entertained a group of friends by 
falling into a heavy slumber and compelling the adieus to be 
addressed to his recumbent and unconscious figure;** and it 
was characteristic of him that he should subsequently re- 
proach Leigh Hunt, one of the guests on the occasion, for not 
waking him up. His unique invitation to his wife, Harriet, 
to join him and Mary Godwin in Switzerland has rightly been 
recognized as an indication of the lack of humor; but it is 
most significantly a boyish lack. Amid all the linked fan- 
tasies of his glowingly poetic essay on Shelley, Francis 
Thompson is psychologically correct when he maintains that: 
“To the last, in a degree uncommon among poets, Shelley re- 
tained the idiosyncrasy of childhood, expanded and matured 
without differentiation. To the last, he was the enchanted 
child.” 

The application to Shelley’s life and character of this 
theory of boyishness, the envisaging of Shelley as “the en- 
chanted child” and “the magnified child,” may easily be 
pushed too far; by Thompson it has been pushed too far. 
Though it helps very considerably to explain Shelley to the 


13 “Declaration of Rights,” section 19. 
14“On the Punishment of Death;” also, “Address to the People on the Death of 
the Princess Charlotte.” 
15 Ingpen, Shelley in England, vol. ii., pp. 529, 530. 
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psychologist, it does not altogether justify him in the eyes of 
the moralist who might—rather ungraciously, perhaps, but 
most consistently and logically—object that even the poet, 
when he becomes a man, should put away the things of the 
child. It is conceivable, though by no means probable, that 
had Shelley lived longer he might have outgrown his seem- 
ingly incurable boyishness. The fact is that, as Thompson 
well puts it, “less tragic in its merely temporal aspect than 
the life of Keats or Coleridge, the life of Shelley in its moral 
aspect is, perhaps, more tragical than that of either; his 
dying seems a myth, a figure of his living; the material ship- 
wreck a figure of the immaterial.” The case of Shelley calls 
less for the strictures of the moralist than for the sympathetic 
understanding of the student of human nature. Here was a 
victim of inadequate home training, of grossly incompetent 
education, of a state of society in which the letter of Christ’s 
teachings was accorded lip honor, but the spirit of it tacitly 
ignored. The “ifs” of history are ever alluring. Had Shelley 
encountered among the Oxford dons even one man big 
enough and kindly enough to win his admiration and his con- 
fidence, had he been led to perceive the rather elementary, 
but not always obvious, truth that life is a discipline not less 
than a field for self-expression, had his eyes been opened to 
the essentially expansive and uplifting possibilities of re- 
ligion, despite its inevitable and extraneous accretions of 
human greed and human narrowness and human insincerity, 
it is more than possible that the man’s life would have been 
cleaner and nobler and happier and that the poet’s fruitage 
would be, not “a shattered visage” and “two vast and trunkless 
legs of stone,” but a statue goodly and splendid of white and 
enduring marble. 

Certainly, for all the brevity of his life, Shelley revealed 
growth and the possibilities of growth; he was always a child, 
but not always a very young child. In 1813 he planned that 
the notes to “Queen Mab” should be “long and philosoph- 
ical” ** because “a poem very didactic is, I think, very stupid.” 
But presently he discarded the practice of burdening his 
poetic flights with a panoply of explanations, and even grew 
contemptuous of the juvenile incendiarism of “Queen Mab” 
itself. Crabb Robinson found young Shelley’s conversation 
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“vehement, arrogant, and intolerant;” ** Byron and Trelawny 
and the Williams, who knew Shelley at Pisa and Lerici, 
could tell another tale. Indeed, whatever his conversation 
may have been, Shelley as a poet was, unlike Byron, no adept 
in the ungentle art of vituperation. Far removed from the 
ferocity of “English Bards and Scotch Reviewers” or the 
mordant satire of the comminatory passages in “Don Juan” 
is the mild expostulation of Shelley’s “Lines to a Critic,” 


beginning: 


Honey from silkworms who can gather 
Or silk from the yellow bee? 

The grass may grow in winter weather 
As soon as hate in me. 


And, in one of the last letters he wrote, he embodies a 
canon of literary appreciation which some day, had he lived 
a little longer, he might have seen the wisdom of applying to 
life itself: 





I do not think much of not admiring Metastasio; 
the nil admirari, however justly applied, seems to me a 
bad sign in a young person. I had rather a pupil of mine 
had conceived a frantic passion for Marini himself, than 
that she had found but the critical defects of the most 
deficient author. When she becomes of her own accord 
full of genuine admiration for the first scene in the Pur- 
gatorio, of the opening of the Paradiso, or some other 
neglected piece of excellence, hope great things.** 


The note of boyishness is there, to be sure—it is remin- 
iscent of advice imparted by the very young and condescend- 
ing pedagogue—but in spirit how different from “The Revolt 
of Islam!” 

Shelley, the boy whom England had failed to educate, 
was learning something from Italy, an older teacher and 
more humane. Always reading, Shelley absorbed much of 
Italian literature; and Dante and Petrarch did for him what 
Eton and Oxford had failed to do. In the north, he had 
learned the languages of the ancient civilization; beneath 
southern skies, he began to sense something of their rich and 


17 Crabb Robinson, Diary, Nov. 6, 1817. 18 Letters, vol. ii., p. 976. 
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fascinating vital implications. Only a few days before he 
embarked for the last time in the ill-fated Ariel, he could 
enthusiastically write: “I still inhabit the divine bay, reading 
Spanish dramas, and sailing, and listening to the most en- 
chanting music.” ** The music was discoursed by Mrs. Wil- 
liams’ guitar, presented to her by Shelley. The dramas were 
the plays of Calderén. Superficially considered, it is a bit 
incongruous that Shelley, who professed such intense hatred 
of religion in general and Catholicism in particular, should 
find delight in the most religious and most Catholic of dra- 
matists; but over and over again in his letters from Italy he 
expresses his keen enjoyment of Calderon: “Plato and Cal- 
derén have been my gods.”* “I am bathing myself in the 
light and odor of the flowery and starry Autos.” ** The author 
of “The Necessity of Atheism” immersed in devotional dramas 
of the Blessed Sacrament! He even translated portions of 
Calderoén’s El Mdgico prodigioso.** 

There were, then, intimations of maturity, hints that those 
blue eyes were losing their hunted look of wonder, that that 
shock of auburn hair had not prematurely grayed in vain. 
Italy taught him much, even though to some of her most per- 
suasive lessons he turned an unappreciative mind. After 
viewing an alleged devotional painting by Guercino, he ex- 
claimed: “Why write books against religion when we may 
hang up such pictures?”* His response to the highest re- 
ligious art was equally unsympathetic. Says Dowden: “The 
genius of Michelangelo disconcerted and almost repelled 
him. . . . His ‘Moses’ was only less monstrous and detestable 
than the Moses of the Old Testament; his ‘Day of Judgment’ 
was a kind of ‘Titus Andronicus’ in painting. Of his tender- 
ness, his ardor of love, his passion of inspiration, Shelley 
could perceive nothing.” * Nothing in him responded to that 
“sad sincerity,” though in good sooth the sadness in his own 
heart was genuine enough. Even Italian skies are occasion- 
ally overcast, and we need no Francis Gribble to interpret 
their portents. “Few poets,” says Thompson, “were so mated 
before.” It may well be so, and it is beyond question that 

19 Letters, June 29, 1822. 20 Letters, vol. i1., p. 831. 21 Letters, vol. ii., p. 833. 
22A suggestive study of the influence of Calderén on Shelley is Shelley and 
Calderén, and Other Essays, by Salvador de Maderiaga (1921). 


23 Mrs. Angeli, Shelley and His Friends in Italy, p. 48. 
24 Dowden, Life of Shelley, pp. 419, 420. 
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Shelley’s union with Mary Godwin brought him congenial 
companionship and a measure of happiness. Yet there were 
times when, with his boyish habit of dreaming unrealizable 
dreams, he longed mightily for solitude; and for true hap- 
piness his heart was out of tune. We have his own word for 
it in “The Woodman and the Nightingale:” 


I think such hearts yet never came to good. 


The thought of death, of sudden death, even of self-in- 
flicted death, was to Shelley no strange visitant. One day 
he gave Mrs. Williams a fright by suggesting—some would 
say in jest, but the jest wore a sombre mask—that she and he 
and her two children, being out in a boat, might together at- 
tempt to solve “the great mystery.” It is a coincidence that 
when Shelley was drowned Mrs. Williams’ husband shared his 
fate. And he actually wrote to Trelawny for poison—*Prus- 
sic acid, or essential oil of bitter almonds.” “I would give 
any price for this medicine. ... I need not tell you I have 
no intention of suicide at present, but I confess it would be a 
comfort to me to hold in my possession that golden key to the 
chamber of perpetual rest.” ** 

The phrase—was it an unconscious variant upon the lux 
perpetua and the requiescat of the Catholic liturgy?—does 
not sound the true note of Shelley’s interest in the life beyond 
life. It was not rest he sought, but certainty; not surcease, 
but perfection; not inanition, but surpassing loveliness. And 
in that unrest, by no means ignoble, the poet of beauty and 
aspiration joined issue with the ineffectual man. The sting 
of eternity had entered his heart, a hint of the abiding verities 
had dazzled his imagination, and henceforth there could be 
for him no complete satisfaction in the things of earth. For 
upon Shelley, who worshipped Plato and translated the Sym- 
posium, had fallen the spell of the Platonic quest. 

Fell custom desecrates even the fairest things, so it is not 
surprising that the popular impression of Platonic love is at 
considerable variance with the signification animating the 
phrase in the Phedrus of Plato. In common parlance, Pla- 
tonic love means “passionate attachment apart from desire,” * 


, 25 Letters, vol. ii., p. 980. 
2¢ Edinburgh Review, cited in Standard Dictionary under “Platonic.” 
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an affection in which the sensual element has no place. And 
this popular connotation, though not altogether erroneous, is 
inadequate and misleading; it substitutes a part for a whole, 
a consequence for a principle. The true Platonic lover is he 
who recognizes in even the most beautiful mundane objects 
their innate imperfection and evanescence, who takes delight 
in them not for themselves, but because the soul of him is 
inevitably drawn to the Infinite Beauty and Perfection behind 
and above them, and of which all that men call beautiful is but 
a shattered and imperfect reflection.” Most of the supreme 
poets have been in this sense Platonists, have in their finest 
and highest strains sung the pean of Platonic love. Thomp- 
son did so in The Hound of Heaven, Dante did so in the Com- 
media and in the Vita Nuova as well, Goethe did so in the 
noblest passages in the Second Part of Faust. And Shelley 
did so prevailingly and insistently. 

For though Shelley the boy may have reputed himself 
Shelley the Atheist and the implacable foe of religion, Shelley 
the poet yielded himself fully and freely to the lure of the 
Platonic quest. He was one of those who perceive the illusory 
character of earthly delights, who detect flaws in the seem- 
ingly perfect beauties of nature and of art, who find in life 
and the experiences of life, not a cloying sweetness or a grate- 
ful surcease, but only an ever-increasing thirst for more and 
yet more loveliness, and an incentive to splendid hazard and 
unending pursuit. Not all men are in this sense Platonists. 
Every age and every country has its dominant quota of “fat 
and greasy citizens” who find the world to be, on the whole, 
a pleasant and satisfying place, who can do their work with 
easeful industry and enjoy the fruits thereof with comfort 
and complacence, who find a paradise terrestrial in human 
love and domesticity and creature comforts, who eat and drink 
and are merry and content. To such a man might be ad- 
dressed the words in which Shelley greets his skylark: 


Thou lovest; but ne’er knew love’s sad satiety. 


But the Platonist—whether he be a pagan philosopher or 
a Catholic mystic or an expatriated English poet—knows well 


21 See Interpretations of Poetry and Religion, by George Santayana, chapter v., 
notably pp. 127, 137. 
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the sad satiety of earthly life; for his heart is attuned to celes- 
tial harmonies, his eyes fixed upon the vision of the stars. 
He discerns things sub specie xternitatis and knows that, in- 
terpret the intuition as he may, he hath not here a lasting city. 
He can appreciate Thomas 4 Kempis’ rhapsodical outpourings 
on “The Wonderful Effects of Divine Love;” and he reads an 
infinity of meaning into the familiar and soul-searching cry 
of the Platonic Bishop of Hippo, “Thou hast made us for 
Thyself, O Lord, and our heart is restless ever till it rest in 
Thee!” 

The fitfulness and inconstancy of Shelley’s human affec- 
tions are in the light of this theory susceptible of psychological 
explanation. Such an explanation is offered by Thompson, 
himself a Platonist, when he insists that certain unpleasant 
episodes in Shelley’s life were occasioned by “no mere stray- 
ing of the sensual appetite, but a straying, strange and deplor- 
able, of the spirit,” that “he left a woman not because he was 
tired of her arms, but because he was tired of her soul.” And 
Shelley himself admitted as much. Within the compass of a 
single sentence I know of no more complete and suggestive 
formulation of the Platonic quest, and of the obstacles which 
most commonly impede its advance, than that furnished in 
one of the poet’s letters: “I think one is always in love with 
something or other; the error—and I confess it is not easy for 
spirits cased in flesh and blood to avoid it—consists in seeking 
in a mortal image the likeness of what is, perhaps, eternal.” * 

That note, in infinite variety, is not infrequent in Shelley’s 
letters, but in his poetry, or in that portion of his poetry which 
has preserved its vitality through more than a hundred years, 
that portion of his poetry to which we turn for a vision of 
sheer beauty and for high delight and an expansion of mood, 
the Platonic quest is the insistent and glorifying refrain. It 
seeks utterance in the philosophic idealism voiced by Ahas- 
uerus in “Hellas.” Wondrously is it phrased in his “Hymn 
to Intellectual Beauty” where, at the intimation of perfect 
loveliness he can say: “I shrieked, and clasp’d my hands in 
ecstasy.” It is the motif of his “Alastor, or the Spirit of Soli- 
tude,” wherein with that wealth of moving imagery and that 
suggestion of impalpable abstractions so characteristic of the 
Shelleyan embodiment of human emotion, he recounts the 
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story of the poet who, at first happy and appeased with the 
joys of earthly love, was smitten in his dreams with the vision 
of a higher beauty and straightway rose up and followed it 
over seas and sands to his ultimate glorious doom. 


He liv’d, he died, he sung, in solitude. 


The fire of those soft orbs has ceased to burn, 
And Silence, too enamouréd of that voice, 
Locks its mute music in her rugged cell. 


In his fragment, “Prince Athanase,” Shelley sings once 
more the quest of the Ideal Love. The poem was never com- 
pleted; but Mrs. Shelley tells us in her notes that the poet’s 
plan “was a good deal modeled on ‘Alastor.’ ... Athanase 
seeks through the world the One whom he may love. He 
meets, on the ship in which he is embarked, a lady who ap- 
pears to him to embody his ideal of love and beauty. But she 
proves to be Pandemos, or the earthly and unworthy Venus; 
who, after disappointing his cherished dreams and hopes, 
deserts him. Athanase, crushed by sorrow, pines and dies. 
‘On his deathbed, the lady who can really reply to his soul 
comes and kisses his lips.’” 


Her hair was brown, her sphered eyes were brown, 
And in their dark and liquid moisture swam, 

Like the dim orb of the eclipsed moon; 

Yet when the spirit flashed beneath, there came 
The light from them, as when tears of delight 
Double the western planet’s serene flame. 


Shelley was not the first poet to recognize in “the earthly 
and unworthy Venus” the most formidable obstacle to the 
pursuit of the Ideal Beauty, but no other poet has given that 
theme an ampler embodiment. There was in his genius 
nothing of the dramatic, nor of the melodramatic, and he 
lacked conspicuously—if we choose to consider it a lack—the 
ability to weave his fancies and emotions into vivid, concrete 
pictures. For these reasons, among others, he never has been 
and never will be a singer of wide appeal. The dramatic ver- 
sion of the Platonic quest we find in Calderén’s La Vida es 
sueno and, in a measure, in Hamlet; its popular poetic pre- 
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sentation—unless we consider Thompson a popular poet—is 
yet to come. But it may be long in coming. Popular poets 
are popular for the very reason that, like Moore and Campbell 
in Shelley’s day and Noyes and Kipling in ours, they are im- 
pervious to the light of the higher beauty to which the master 
singers were usually so sensitive. Yet Shelley, in an isolated 
passage of his “Ode to the West Wind,” came nearer than his 
wont to the tangible and concrete when he gave to the frus- 
trated quest of the Ideal Beauty this vigorous and colorful 
apostrophe: 


Wild Spirit, which art moving everywhere, 
Destroyer and Preserver, hear, oh hear! 


Oh, lift me as a wave, a leaf, a cloud! 
I fall upon the thorns of life! I bleed! 


There is the heart cry of the poet, the exquisite agony of 
the Platonic quest, there the vision of the surpassing love- 
liness, the eternal verity, the ultimate good; there, too, the 
realization of the pettiness, the inconsequence, the relativity, 
the evanescence of earthly things, coupled with the realiza- 
tion, not less keen and frantically bitter, that the shows of 
things, the refractions of the Ideal, exercise a potent spell on 
“spirits cased in flesh and blood.” To open our eyes to this 
basic aspect of human life we need both the philosopher and 
the saint; it is not generally recognized that we likewise need 
the poet. 

Taine has rather well said that Shelley’s error consisted 
n giving full sway to his emotions and his imagination in 
daily life, instead of confining their spontaneous activity to 
the realm of art. Though it is a truism that, in a general 
sense, literature reflects life, it is not less true that the very 
qualities of temperament that make for distinction in creative 
literature frequently make for failure in the workaday world, 
that what is sublime in poetry may be ridiculous in conduct, 
that the best and purest literature is an idealization of normal 
living—that, in short, though art and life are similar, life 
and art are not identic. Shelley was an extremist, and there- 
fore a tragic figure because he failed to make that important 
and fundamental distinction. Most men, also tragic figures, 
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err at the other extreme. They assume that life and art have 
substantially nothing in common; in practice they keep liter- 
ature and the business of living in watertight compartments; 
they are prone to regard poetry as a frill, an adornment, as 
one of “the minor arts and graces,” instead of a source of 
growth and power and inspiration. Somehow, we like to 
persuade ourselves that Shelley’s was the nobler mistake. 
The body of Shelley, found on the shore near Via Reggio 
on July 18, 1822, was first buried in the sand, and later cre- 
mated beside the sea. Byron and Leigh Hunt and the faithful 
Trelawny conducted the unusual obsequies. The fire was in- 
tense and consumed most of the poet’s remains; but Trelawny 
records that the heart remained entire and unaffected by the 
flames. It was an impressive symbol of Shelley’s poetry. 
Despite the extravagant eulogiums and encomiums of his wor- 
shippers—some of them none too wholesome in their moral 
tone and none too judicial in their attitude toward literature— 
much that he wrote shares the oblivion of his poor ashes, 
which now repose with those of Keats in a Roman cemetery; 
but, despite the hostility of his adversaries and the neglect 
of the great masses of the English-speaking peoples, his finest 
poems, his matchless songs of lyric loveliness, his unique tri- 
umphs of quintessential poetry, remain, like the heart of him, 
“tameless, and swift, and proud,” untouched alike by the 
waters of forgetfulness and the flames of searing censure. 
And, surely, it is meet and just, right and salutary, that 
what was weak and unworthy in his life and conduct be now, 
a century after his death, consumed in the fire of charity; 
that what in his verse was beautiful and sublime be cherished 
of mortal men with gladness and admiration. “A poet,” 
Shelley once wrote, and in so writing described his own poetic 
gifts, “is a nightingale, who sits in darkness and sings to cheer 
its own solitude with sweet sounds; his auditors are as men 
entranced by the melody of an unseen musician, who feel that 
they are moved and softened, yet know not whence or why.” *” 
To be entranced and moved and softened—is it not enough? 
209A Defence of Poetry, part i. 

















SAINTS AND FAIRIES IN PROVENCE. 
BY GERTRUDE ROBINSON. 


HERE are corners of the world, to wit, certain hill- 
sides of old Etruria, valleys of Thessaly, moors 
of Scotland and Cornwall, fir-clad mountains of 
Provence, some still bearing the names of the 

=—oa gods whose shrines they guarded, where old 
civilizations and old faiths seem to linger, not only as mem- 
ories, but as potent, if unacknowledged, forces. 

“Omnes dii gentium demonia:” it is one thing to remem- 
ber the words in modern Oxford, reeking with reason, com- 
mon sense and culture; it is quite another when they recur to 
a mind caught in the eerie mysteriousness of a Cornish moor 
while the feet roam in the trackless wastes of a long-perished 
Celtic village. It is one thing to apprize or criticize the Greek 
Pantheon over the Iliad by an English fireside or to wander 
through a museum between rows of satyrs and nymphs and 
fauns, even with Pan himself looking on; it is quite another 
to find oneself at midnight beside the marble image of a god 
which, broken though it be, seems scintillating with life, under 
the rays of a Greek moon in June, in a ruined and deserted 
temple of Thessaly far from any human habitation. Then 
there is real comfort in the memory that, while the gods of the 
nations are indeed but dzmonia, “Dominus autem ceelos 
fecit.” 

More than any other land I know is Provence dzemon'- 
ridden. There the gods of all the nations meet. Though 
their reign is over, still in that land so like in some of its 
physical aspects to the Holy Land, with its sun-dried hills 
covered to the limit of cultivation with terraces of round, flat- 
topped olives, its burnt-white rocks crowned with little hill 
villages like in color and shape to the rocks on which they are 
perched, with its wild mountains so like to those Syrian 
heights where altars to Baal and Astarte were reared, there 
is a deep satisfaction in the thought that “the mountains of 

1 Using “demon” in its wide sense. 
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the world are bent beneath the weight of God’s eternal jour- 
neyings.” * 

For just as the ghosts of long dead peoples, Ligurians, 
Phocians, Phenicians, Carthaginians, Romans, Saracens, seem 
to jostle one another on those ancient roads, so the shadowy 
images of their gods float, as it were, over their long since 
desecrated altars on those high hills. There were altars many 
as there were gods many. Belus, the Syrian, was worshipped 
side by side with the guardian deity of the Voconces on the 
mountains of Vaison, their capital. The great Phrygian 
Mother shared her honors with Andarte, the Celtic goddess 
of the Dienses, whose home was in the mountains of Drome. 

The lesser divinities of the conquering people, the nymphs 
and fauns and fates, welcomed into their ranks those strange 
mysterious Celtic Dew matre (Déesses Méres), who are now 
said to wander about the land where they were once wor- 
shipped in the form of fairies. After the Roman conquest of 
Gaul, practically all the gods and goddesses of the country 
were received into the Pantheon and given the title of Augus- 
tus or Augusta, as the case might be. The Déesses Méres 
shared with the nymphs in the guardianship of the springs, 
with Ceres in the protection of fruitful lands, and with Juno 
herself in her care for motherhood and childhood. They 
were, indeed, the divinities of life and fruitfulness. 

It is to this generosity of the gods of Rome towards their 
Celtic brethren that the latter owe their survival. Apollo 
shared his altar with Borvo, the Celtic protector of waters. 
To Rudianus, the god of the great pagus Vertacomacorix, a 
district of Voconces, a tablet was found at Vaison coupling 
his name with that of Mars. The great mountain of the South, 
Mont Ventoux, had for its tutelary god Albiorix; his name, 
too, is found on the same votive tablet with the Roman god 
of war. Albiorix means “king of the mountain,” and it is 
easy to imagine how much reverence would be paid to him, 
connected as he was with that mountain of the Midi, who 
stood there clothed with robes of kingly purple or dazzling 
crimson, or collecting round him the mighty cohorts of winds 
who sweep through the valley of the Rhone with fierce yells 
and fiercer blasts. 


2 Roman Breviary, Friday Lauds for Lent: 
Incurvati sunt colles mundi 
Ab itineribus eternitatis ejus, 
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They all live, these old gods in broken altars and in votive 
tablets,* but the Déesses Méres, for the people of Provence, 
still walk the land. Still, country festivals are held where 
their altars used to stand beside deep green pools fed by 
springs from some rocky mountain side. One such there is 
in the shadow of Mont Ventoux at Malaucéne, where the 
waters of Groseau spring from the mountain’s barren rocks, 
making fertile all the country round. But they are not only 
goddesses of the springs. Dew Matrez, Mairxz, Matrone (not 
Matrénz), sometimes Matres Junones, Nemetiales (from 
Nemetum, the Celtic word for a wood), or again, Matres fatue, 
sometimes simply Fatue they are called on their votive tab- 
lets. It is the latter name which has survived. The Latin 
fatuus and fatua became in the chroniclers, fou (feu) and 
folle and have become “fée” in modern French.* 

Wherever one goes one comes across the Fées. In im- 
mense underground caves they dwell according to Mistral, the 
great Provencal poet. “In majestic halls suffused by a light 
veiled and pale, where altars and palaces, pillars and col- 
onnades stand side by side in marvelous confusion, such as 
Corinth or Babylon never knew, and which vanish at the 
breath of a fairy. There, like trembling rays, the fairies 
roam, there in those shadowy aisles, in that peaceful hermit- 
age they live the life they once lived on earth.” * 

It is beneath the strange rock city of Les Baux that Mis- 
tral images these spacious halls. And, indeed, nothing seems 
impossible in that amazing place. An impregnable rock 
whose history disappears into the dim past, the history of its 
inhabitants is like the history of the ancient world. Their 
traces lie thick about us as we walk amid the ruins; the caves 
of primitive man, Greek and Phenician pottery, Roman walls, 
a tower where Saracens kept watch over the blue line of the 
just visible Mediterranean, an impregnable castle whence the 
Lords of Baux ruled all the country round, marvelous me- 
dizval houses with whose sculptured remains the rock is 
strewn, and around and among these works of living men 
the stone tombs of the dead, Gallo-Roman sarcophagi cut 
closely together, one beside the other, in the rock. 


3 Some of these tablets and heathen altars have been used to make holy water 
fonts, or even Christian altars. Some are built into the walls of houses and 


churches. 
4In Provengal Fado. 5 Mireille, Canto YI. 
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Thither Marius came after his famous victory over the 
Barbarians to rest his army in the sheltered plain below the 
rocks. Thither, too, in the time of Alaric, the Arian, came 
Catholics from Arles to hide in the caves which primitive man 
had left. Thither, too, came Dante to find in the strangest 
and wildest of rock valleys a setting for his dream of the In- 
ferno.’ It is just at the entrance to this Val’ d’Enfer that 
Mistral has placed his Trou des Fées, the entrance to the 
Fairies’ land, a dark and terrifying hole which leads to cavern 
after cavern of a most mysterious underworld—a meet abode 
for dethroned and dispossessed divinities. 

But the Déesses Méres were not only Matre and Fatue, 
they were, as their votive tablets show, “Domine” and “Vir- 
gines sacre” also. Partly for this reason, partly because they 
were most frequently represented as three, they have become 
curiously linked with the great Christian tradition of Pro- 
vence, that of the Saintes Maries. 

The coming of the Holy Women to Provence is too well 
known to need retelling. The Office for St. Martha’s feast 
tells how, with a great company, they were wafted from Judea 
by a wind from God to a safe landing where now stands the 
great church of Les Saintes Maries de la Mer, and how there- 
after the company dispersed to become the Apostles of the 
South of France. Mary, the mother of St. James, with Sa- 
lome and Sara, the servant, remained on the shore, died and 
were buried there. In their honor, the great festival of Pro- 
vence is held at the little village of Les Saintes Maries, when 
the holy barque is let down from the roof of the church in the 
sight of the multitudes who are gathered together. 

But it is not at first apparent why the sacred barque, 
venerated in the great fortress* church by the Mediterranean 
where the saints’ bodies rest, should have its counterpart in 
the little church of Les Baux. Tradition, however, says that 
when the little company scattered, St. Lazarus to Marseilles, 
St. Maxim to Arles, St. Joseph of Arimathea to Glastonbury, 


St. Martha to Tarascon, St. Mary Magdalene to St. Baume, that 
6 Dante’s 


In su Vestremita d’un’ alta ripa 
Che facevan gran pietre rotte in cerchio 
is an exact picture of the rock valley known as the “Val’ d’Enfer.” 
1 The church of les Saintes Maries de la Mer is fortified. It was a refuge 
for all the country round when the Saracens raided the coast, and is an excellent 
place of defence. 
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Mary, the mother of James, with Salome and Sara, the serv- 
ant, left their home by the sea on various apostolic missions. 
On one of their journeys, they visited the Alpilles. Setting 
sail in their barque up the Rhone, in itself a miracle, they 
reached Arles, and from thence they made their way, taking 
their lives in their hands, to that rocky country which lay to- 
wards the north, and finally reached Les Baux. 

It would be interesting to try to picture what the Les 
Baux of those days was like. No great castle crowned the 
rock, no Saracen towers looked over the plains towards the 
sea. A bleak wild jagged rock it must have been, raked by 
the wind; its unattainable peaks the dwelling places of wild 
beasts and wilder men. Once the Greeks had colonized the 
place and built a temple there. Had all traces of it disap- 
peared, a prey to barbarian incursions and Roman military 
operations? 

The Holy Women, if they approached, as they probably 
did, the rock from the south, must have come upon the Roman 
road to the city of Glanum, and must have seen the remains 
of the camp of Marius. Close to the camp, they would find 
altars, votive tablets and all the traces of Roman worship. 
Did they ever, we question, look with wonder at a great 
archaic representation of three figures carved in bas-relief on 
a mighty rock on the hillside? What would they have thought 
had they known that one day this monument would be con- 
nected with them and their mission? Yet so it is. 

For a long time, its very existence in that wild and remote 
place seems to have remained undiscovered. When it be- 
came known, probably through the breaking away of a part 
of the rock, it was at once conceived to be a representation 
of the Saints of Provence. All kinds of legends circled about 
it, and it was considered to prove without possibility of doubt 
the presence of the Saints in Les Baux. A chapel was built 
beneath it and a pilgrimage established, which, though shorn 
of much of its glory, still takes place. 

But if this monument does not represent the Saintes 
Maries, whom does it represent? 

It stands now just at the bottom of the hill among strewn 
fragments of fallen rock. The figures are in a standing posi- 
tion, the two at each side leaning towards the centre, one in 
an attitude of dependence. This in itself seems enough to 
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disprove the theory of the French savant, M. Gilles, which 
has been adopted by certain English writers, that the figures 
represent Marius and his wife standing one on each side of 
the Eastern prophetess, Martha, by whom he was always ac- 
companied on his campaigns. Marius allowing himself to 
be depicted in an attitude of dependence is unthinkable! 
Other historians and archeologists consider, with much more 
probability, it seems to me, that the figures represent certain 
indigenous Celtic deities, probably the Déesses Méres. It is 
no detriment to this theory that one of the figures seems to be 
bearded, for male deities were often associated with the 
Matre, especially in the guardianship of waters and trees.* 

This monument close to the site of Marius’ camp may 
well have been the work of the Roman soldiers, who were 
disposed to pay peculiar honor to the Déesses Méres. Pos- 
sibly, it was a votive offering made on the discovery of a 
spring; for though that side of the hill is without streams 
now, water must have been at hand when Marius chose the 
place to camp in. 

But however we may speculate about the “Tremaie,” to 
the paysans, it is still the Saintes Maries. The shepherds, as 
they pass with their flocks, uncover to it, old women gather- 
ing sticks kneel for a moment before it; and on the twenty- 
fifth of May, the Feast of the Saints, it feebly reflects as a 
place of pilgrimage the great glory of the church of the 
Saintes Maries de la Mer. 

There is legend which says that on this day the Fées 
leave their shadowy dwelling beneath the Val’ d’Enfer to join 
in the homage which all the world is paying to the Mother 
Saints of Provence. 

8 The name of the fountain just beneath Mont Ventoux, Groseau, comes from 
Grosel, its male guardian spirit who was associated with the Déesses Méres. Some- 
times a male and female divinity are represented together, guarding trees as well as 


streams. See Toutain, Les Cultes Paiens dans l’Empire Romain, and Bulletin 
de l’Académie Delphinale “Dieux indigénes des Voconces’”’ 1876-77. 





“HIND-SW ARAJ.” 
BY BRIAN P. O’SHASNAIN. 


— oi HERE exists in India today a movement towards 
freedom which is shaking the British Empire to 
its foundations. For Gandhi’s “Swaraj” move- 
ment is a revolt not merely against British rule, 

As but against the whole machinery of Western mili- 
tarism, bureaucracy, materialism and commercial exploita- 
tion. It is not only a political movement—it is industrial, 
social, cultural, spiritual. It is old India snapping its chains 
and standing upright after a century and a half of submis- 
sion. 

The Hindu revolt is undoubtedly the greatest menace that 
the Empire has ever faced. Taken in conjunction with Egypt’s 
struggle for freedom and the partial breaking away of Ireland 
from the “United Kingdom,” it has assumed most serious 
proportions. Naturally, the American people are asking 
themselves: “What justification have the Hindus for their 
revolt? Has not the Empire conferred upon them freedom 
from local wars and the blessings of Western civilization?” 

To answer these questions a candid examination of the 
whole historical relation of India with the English is neces- 
sary. One does not go very far, however, in studying the 
story of the East without being compelled to abandon the 
idea that the Hindus were at any time in the historic period 
poor, ignorant or uncivilized. When Alexander the Great 
entered the northern part of India, he found rich and flourish- 
ing civilizations, which put forth, in opposition to his con- 
quests, elaborately equipped armies commanded by chiefs 
who traced their descent back to the mists of antiquity. After 
his departure, the Greeks settled down into amicable inter- 
course with mighty kingdoms, the existence of which were, 
till then, unsuspected in Europe. That the Hindus were at 
that time (317-312 B. C.) the inheritors of an old and settled 
civilization is testified to in these words of Megasthenes, a 
Greek Ambassador to the court of Asoka: “They live hap- 
pily enough, being simple in their manners and frugal. They 
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never drink wine, except at sacrifices. ... The simplicity of 
their laws and their contracts is proved by the fact that they 
seldom go to law. They have no suits about pledges and 
deposits, nor do they require either seals or witnesses, but 
make their deposits and confide in each other. Their houses 
and property they generally leave unguarded.... Truth 
and virtue they hold alike in esteem. Hence, they accord no 
special privilege to the old unless they possess superior 
wisdom.” 

That the Hindus had a love of freedom (self-determina- 
tion) and that they were intolerant of permanent foreign rule, 
is revealed by the successive national movements which de- 
stroyed the Greek kingdoms in India and restored the forms 
of native rule. It should be understood, however, that re- 
gardless of who sat on the throne the primary administrative 
unit of the nation—the village—kept its traditions and its 
ancient life unchanged. Monier Williams writes: “The In- 
dian village or township—meaning thereby not merely a col- 
lection of houses forming a village or town, but a division 
of territory three or four miles in extent, with its careful dis- 
tribution of fixed occupations for the common good, with its 
intertwining and interdependence of individual, family and 
common interests, with its provisions for political independ- 
ence and autonomy, is the original type, the first germ of 
rural and civic society in medieval and modern Europe.” 

It is easy to see that when life in the rural villages was so 
soundly based, the nation as a whole must have been creative 
and prosperous. Old India, indeed, was as happy a place as 
any land can be on this troubled earth. Her fame went 
abroad among the nations. A great merchant fleet exchanged 
her surplus with the traders of other lands. And the teach- 
ings of the gentle Buddha permeated the creeds and softened 
the relations of people with each other within the social 
scheme. This is revealed by the writings of Ta Hian, a Chi- 
nese traveler in the fifth century A. D., who states in his jour- 
nal concerning Pataliputra: “The nobles and householders of 
this country have founded hospitals within the city to which 
the poor of all countries, the destitute, crippled and the 
diseased may repair. They receive every kind of help gra- 
tuitously. Physicians inspect their diseases, and according 
to the cases order them food and drink, medicine or decoc- 
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tions, everything in fact that may contribute to their ease. 
When cured, they depart at their convenience.” 

Another Chinese traveler, Houen Tsang, who lived in 
India for fifteen years of the seventh century A. D., writes: 
“As the administration of the country is conducted on benign 
principles the executive is simple. . . . The private demesnes 
of the crown are divided into four principal parts: the first 
is for carrying out the affairs of state and providing sacrificial 
offerings; the second is for providing subsidies for the min- 
isters and chief officers of state, the third is for rewarding 
men of distinguished ability, and the fourth is for charity to 
religious bodies, whereby the field of merit is cultivated. In 
this way the taxes on the people are light, and the personal 
service required of them is moderate. Each one keeps his 
own worldly goods in peace, and all till the ground for their 
substance. Those who cultivate the royal estate pay a sixth 
part of the produce as tribute. The merchants who engage in 
commerce come and go in carrying out their transactions. 
The river passages and the road barriers are open on payment 
of a small toll. When the public works require it, labor is 
exacted, but paid for. The payment is in strict proportion 
to the work done. The military guard the frontiers, or go 
out to punish the refractory. They also mount guard at night 
around the palace. The soldiers are levied according to the 
requirements of the service; they are promised certain pay- 
ments and are publicly enrolled. The governors, ministers, 
magistrates and officials have each a portion of land assigned 
to them for their personal support.” 

We now have to consider India under Mohammedan 
(Mogul) domination. From 646 to 1761 A. D. a stream of 
tribal warriors flowed down upon her cultivated plains, and 
contended with native rulers for these golden kingdoms of 
which rumor had brought them the tale. They were Huns, 
Turks and Tartars pouring in from the vast breeding grounds 
of warriors in Central Asia. When the Mongul conquests 
were consolidated, that part of India ruled by them settled 
down to a philosophical acceptance of these newcomers, who 
disturbed the political, but not the economic, structure of the 
land. As distinguished from the English, who followed them, 
the Moguls were native rulers, that is they lived among the 
people they had conquered and spent at home the treasures 
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they collected. They were easy of access to the people. The 
throne was not eight thousand miles away. Dr. Bernier, a 
French doctor, tells what he saw in Aurungzeb’s Hall of 
Audience about 1660: “All the petitions held up in the crowd 
assembled in the Hall are brought to the King and read in his 
hearing; and the persons concerned being ordered to approach, 
are examined by the monarch himself, who often redresses 
on the spot the wrongs of the grieved party. On another day 
of the week he devotes two hours to hear in private the 
petitions of ten persons selected from the lower orders and 
presented to the King by a good and rich man. Nor does he 
fail to attend the justice chamber on another day of the week 
attended by the two principal chief justices.” 

Under Akbar (1556-1605) the Mohammedan civilization 
reached its closest amalgamation with the Hindus. This en- 
lightened ruler abolished Hindu-Mohammedan race distinc- 
tions, inviting capable Hindus to share high offices of govern- 
ment. Unfortunately, Aurungzeb did not carry out this hu- 
mane policy. His bigotry re-opened the old wound, and on his 
death the empire began to decay. Native India began again 
to assert itself. The Sikhs broke loose and established a 
league in the northwest. In the south, the Mahrattas carved 
out a kingdom. The Rajput power began to grow. 

It was at this critical point, when India was going through 
civil wars and economic readjustments, that the European 
appeared on her shores. He announced that he had come to 
bring civilization, religion and protection to those who needed 
it. Meanwhile he would set up a store and trade. Hospit- 
able India opened the gates to him. Portuguese, French, Eng- 
lish flocked to the treasure-house of the East and looked 
with longing eyes—not on the poetry and art of wondrous 
India, not on her temples or her renowned sages. Euro- 
pean eyes then saw only her piled up treasures, fruits of the 
labors of unnumbered generations of civilized and skillful 
natives. 

The white men had announced themselves followers of 
the same Christ, yet, although they were all strangers in a 
heathen land, no sooner did they discover each other's settle- 
ments than they fell to fighting or intriguing—Dutch, Portu- 
guese, French, English. This should have opened the eyes of 
the native rulers, but it meant little to them, and they went 
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on quarreling and plotting among each other, none, indeed, 
realizing that their hour had struck. For by the time the 
“Christians” had ceased slaying each other, there were no 
Dutch, French, Portuguese—there were only English! These 
were armed with weapons of precision such as the native 
armies could not match. They were desperate adventurers, 
to whom it was win all or lose all. At once, they found a 
fertile field for intrigue among the native princes, whose sense 
of patriotism had sunk so low that they did not hesitate to 
seek the help of the white traders with their convincing 
weapons. The rest of the story is soon told. The East India 
Company advanced to the rulership of all India, after the 
“Mutiny” passing on its title to the British Government. And 
the Hindus found that it was not the religion of Christ that 
had come to their shores, but a band of greedy and rapacious 
shopkeepers—a company of men whom their own home gov- 
ernment had repeatedly to restrain lest they kill the goose 
that laid the golden egg. The servants of the East India Com- 
pany, as Burke once said, were “birds of passage and beasts 
of prey.” They were the carpet-baggers of their day, ac- 
cumulating enormous fortunes, not spent in India like the 
loot of the Mogul conquerors, but taken across the sea, drained 
out of the country forever. 

It is interesting to listen to the testimony of the great 
English historians as to the character and achievements of the 
men who conquered India. Macaulay, who was neither a 
friend nor admirer of India, wrote: “The Roman proconsul, 
who, in a year or two, squeezed out of a province the means 
of rearing marble palaces and baths on the shores of Cam- 
pania, of drinking from amber, of feasting on singing birds, 
of exhibiting armies of gladiators and flocks of camelopards, 
the Spanish viceroy, who, leaving behind him the curses of 
Mexico or Lima, entered Madrid, with a long train of gilded 
coaches, and of sumpter horses trapped and shod with silver, 
were now outdone. Cruelty, indeed, properly so-called, was 
not among the vices of the servants of the Company. But 
cruelty itself could hardly have produced greater evils than 
sprang from their unprincipled eagerness to be rich.” 

Lecky says: “Nowhere in Europe, nowhere else, perhaps, 
in the world, were large fortunes so easily amassed. Clive 
himself had gone out a penniless clerk; when he returned to 
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India, at thirty-four, he had acquired a fortune of more than 
£40,000 a year, besides giving £50,000 to his relatives.” 

India now began to experience a government of aliens. 
Her people were gradually disarmed. Quietly, the white 
traders began to destroy the old foundations in government, 
economics, industry. Compared to them, the Mohammedans 
were amateurs indeed. The process of bleeding the land 
white began. The English mercantile aristocracy carried on, 
without hindrance, in India that process of uprooting native 
industries which, attempted in America on a far smaller scale, 
brought on the revolt of the Colonies. Lecky, in A History 
of England in the Eighteenth Century, writes: “The English 
officials (of the Company) began everywhere to trade on 
their own account, and to exercise their enormous power in 
order to drive all competitors from the field. . . . They defied, 
displaced or intimidated all native functionaries who at- 
tempted to resist them. They refused to permit any other 
traders to sell the goods in which they dealt. They even 
descended upon the villages and forced the inhabitants by 
flogging and confinement to purchase their goods at exorbitant 
prices, or to sell what they desired to purchase at prices far 
below the market value. . . . Monopolizing the trade in some 
of the necessities of life, to the utter ruin of thousands of 
native traders, and selling these necessities at famine prices 
to a half-starving population, they reduced those who came 
under their influence to a wretchedness they had never known 


before. ... Never before had the natives experienced a 
tyranny which was at once so skillful, so searching and so 
strong. . . . Whole districts which had once been populous 


and flourishing were at last utterly depopulated, and it was 
noticed that on the appearance of a party of English mer- 
chants, the villages were at once deserted, and the shops shut, 
and the roads thronged with panic-stricken fugitives.” 

Thus we observe in India the opening scenes of the dark 
tragedy that was already being played to a cruel finish in 
Ireland. The same characters and conditions are there—an 
absentee government, the trader intent on the ruin of native 
industry through the absolute rule of a military bureaucracy. 
Let us glance at the scene through the eyes of another Eng- 
lishman—one who was on the spot. William Bolts, in his 
book, Considerations On Indian Affairs, says that “various 
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and innumerable are the methods of oppressing the poor 
weavers, which are daily practised by the Company’s agents, 
and sub-agents in the country, such as by fines, imprison- 
ments, floggings, forcing bonds from them, etc., by which the 
number of weavers in the country has been greatly decreased. 
The natural consequences whereof has been the scarcity, dear- 
ness and debasement of the manufactures, as well as a great 
diminution of the revenue.” 

Not only was India looted by the first servants of the 
East India Company. It became the settled policy of the 
foreign rulers to make the interests of the country entirely 
subservient to those of England. From this time on, no better 
image can be formed of that unfortunate situation than that 
of England as drawing sustenance for its growing Empire 
from the life-blood of India. The standard of living of the 
natives began to go down as the standard of living in England 
went up. The menace of famine, an occasional occurrence 
under the native and Mogul rulers, now became an ever- 
present possibility. Since it was the interest of the English to 
prevent India from competing with them in the world markets, 
prohibitive laws were passed whereby the ancient industries 
and arts were destroyed, so that the whole country gradually 
became a market for English manufactured goods. Thus the 
artisans and craftsmen of the villages, finding no outlet for 
the products of native looms or shops were thrown back on 
the land, and having no income, save that from agriculture, 
were certain to starve if the rains failed even for a season. 
Is this an overdrawn picture? The late Hon. G. K. Gokhale 
of the Viceroy’s Council states that “from 60,000,000 to 70,- 
000,000 of the people of India do not know what it is to have 
their hunger satisfied even once in a year.” The daily in- 
come of the people of India per head was in 1850 two pence, 
in 1882 it was one and one-half pence, and in 1900 it was less 
than three-fourths of a penny. This, according to Mr. Wil- 
liam Digby of the Indian Civil Service, in a book with the 
ironic title, Prosperous India. The same author asserts that 
before the coming of the English, India suffered from: “Two 
famines in the eleventh century, both local. One famine in 
the thirteenth century, near Delhi. Three famines in the 
fourteenth century, all local. Two famines in the fifteenth 
century, both local. Three famines in the sixteenth century, 
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all local. Three famines in the seventeenth century, extent 
not defined. Four famines in the eighteenth century, north- 
west Provinces, all local.” 

With the invasions came widespread hunger. India was 
called upon imperiously to give, give, give. Wealth flowed 
in a steady stream out of the country. Her native industries 
wrecked, dependent upon England for unmanufactured goods, 
she fell rapidly behind the European races in material well- 
being. Her poorer classes of population began to starve. 
Between 1768 and 1800 India had four great famines. From 
1800 to 1825 five famines with, perhaps, 1,000,000 deaths. 
From 1825 to 1850 two famines with, perhaps, 500,000 deaths. 
From 1850 to 1875 six famines, with 5,000,000 deaths, are re- 
corded. And from 1875 to 1900, with the Western world at 
the highest efflux of material power and wealth, 26,000,000 
people died in India of direct starvation. It must be remem- 
bered that the evil effects of a famine are not measured 
merely by the deaths from hunger. There are millions who 
do not die, who live on, permanently injured by a year or a 
two years’ course of starvation diet. These fall an easy prey 
to Famine’s prompt second, the Plague, and to other sick- 
nesses. 

It is commonly believed that India is overcrowded and 
that this is a main cause of famine. The density of popula- 
tion of some modern centres of civilization is given as fol- 
lows (population per square mile) : 


RERTED ccwcedcesues 246 ere 247.4 
eee 310.4 a ere 313.7 
BD ee ewonsascos 470 Belgium ....... 589 
England and Wales. .519 BED. os woe outs 244.271 


The London Times, in its issue of March 24, 1911, discus- 
sing this question, admits that India’s hunger is not a matter 
of over-population. The Times said: “Two-thirds of the 
people of India live within a quarter of its area. There are 
vast unoccupied lands which have still to be populated... . 
The problem of the Indian population is to distribute the 
people more evenly. The process is slow, but the difficulty 
is not insoluble, and every fresh migration increases pros- 


1 These figures are from the Statesman’s Year Book for 1912. 
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perity. The growth of numbers is not a subject for alarm, 
but rather for congratulation.” 

The rains, of course, fall in India now as they did in pre- 
British times. Nor is famine due to the incompetence of the 
native agriculturalist. Mr. Vaugn Nash, an Englishman, in 
his book, The Great Famine and Its Causes, writes as follows: 
“The famine, let me say, is in no way due to defects of the 
ryot, qua agriculturist. He is short of capital and hampered 
by debt. But every competent judge admits his wonderful 
knowledge of the land and the crops, his laborious industry 
during the seasons of hard field work, and his eagerness to 
improve his holdings. Agricultural enthusiasts from the 
West, who came to scoff at his primitive customs remain to 
admire and learn as they watch him at his work.” 

These statements will perhaps surprise the reader who 
imagines that the Occident has said the last word in scien- 
tific agriculture. Dr. G. A. Voeckler, consulting chemist of 
the Royal Agricultural Society of England, was sent to India 
in 1889 to suggest improvements for Indian agriculture. He 
wrote that “in the ordinary acts of husbandry, nowhere would 
one find better instances of keeping land scrupulously clean 
from weeds, of ingenuity in device of water-raising appliances, 
of knowledge of soils and their capabilities, as well as the 
exact time to sow and reap, as one would in Indian agricul- 
ture, and this, not at its best alone, but at its ordinary level. 
It is wonderful, too, how much is known of rotation, the 
system of mixed crops and of fallowing. Certain it is, that I, 
at least, have never seen a more perfect picture of careful 
cultivation, combined with hard labor, perseverance and fer- 
tility of resource, than I have seen in many of the halting 
places in my tour.” 

Such is the condition of India (once the world’s wonder 
for riches) in the twentieth century, that Dr. Sudhindra Bose 
of the University of Iowa expressed its degradation in these 
terrible words: “Famine has become a normal condition in 
India.” Further in his book, British Rule in India, he writes: 
“The Indian famine is not a famine of food; it is a financial 
famine. Poverty is its prime cause. The ryot lives con- 
stantly on the borderland of starvation. And as he cannot 
save enough even in good seasons to tide him over the bad, 
he succumbs easily at the least touch of scarcity.” 
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Although the Hindus are theoretically subjects of the 
King, equal in rights with any other subjects, actually they 
are treated as an inferior class in the outlying parts of the 
Empire. Those who migrated to Australia, South Africa, 
Canada, answering the call of these sections for cheap labor, 
seeking a happier life, found themselves quickly disillusioned. 
Discriminatory laws were passed against them, and they were 
made to feel, even in the most trivial affairs of life, the sting 
of inferiority. The writer just quoted says: “The Indians in 
Natal, as indeed all over South Africa, are subjected to many 
cruel indignities. They cannot find accommodations in pub- 
lic hotels, they cannot use public baths, and in many places 
they cannot travel even in municipal trolley cars. In Pretoria 
and Johannesburg, they are prohibited by law from walking 
on the sidewalks . . . and from use of the ordinary trolley 
cars.” 

It was in South Africa, as a leader of these oppressed 
Hindus, that M. K. Gandhi first came into public notice. Find- 
ing that his poor compatriots had been deprived of their 
elementary civil rights, that they were the most despised mem- 
bers of the community, he organized a passive resistance 
movement which, from 1894 on, proved that the Hindus yet 
possessed one weapon before which all material force proved 
vain. Gandhi, son of a distinguished family in India, had 
gone to South Africa to practise law. Arrived there, he 
quickly experienced in his own person the cruel persecutions 
of the dominant race. Although a man of the highest spir- 
itual attainment, a graduate of an English law college, and 
expressing in his slight frame the utmost gentleness and tol- 
erance, he was more than once brutally assaulted, kicked and 
beaten by white men twice his weight and size. Despite such 
experiences, despite repeated terms of imprisonment, he built 
up a great movement of protest on passive, non-violent lines. 
And then his genius went further. Passing beyond the 
farthest dreams of the modern Hindu liberals, searching in 
the souls of his humble followers, he found an ancient spirit 
there and brought it forth into manifestation. He discovered 
that the most powerful expression of Hindu genius is not 
political, but spiritual, and that this spiritual force, once 
aroused into manifestation, conquers even its bitterest foes. 
Since the hour of that discovery, he has been transforming 
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the carnal weapons of the political plane—the walkout and 
the boycott—into the spiritual weapons of passive non-resist- 
ance—or as he would say, conquering one’s enemy through 
love. Coming to India in person during the Great War when 
he was still devotedly serving the Empire, he has gradually 
evolved his idea of “Swaraj,” which may be roughly defined 
as freedom or self-determination, along with “Swadeshi,” 
which involves the using of home-made articles only, and the 
revival of the historically celebrated arts and crafts of me- 
dizval India. 

At once, he found himself the leader of millions of Hindus, 
educated by the several great reform movements of the past 
hundred years—such movements as the Brahmo Samaj 
(Brahmo Society) founded in Calcutta in 1830 by Ram Mohan 
Roy; the Arya Samaj founded in Bombay in 1875 by Daya- 
nanda Saraswati; the Theosophical Society, which came to 
India about the same time; the Ramakrishua Mission launched 
by Swami Vivekananda during the eighteen-nineties. Through 
these movements have evolved various types of Hindus, all 
passionately devoted to the service of India, to the conserva- 
tion of the best in her old life and faith. They find a com- 
mon political platform in the Indian National Congress, and 
a common leader in the strange and thrilling personality of 
Mahatma Gandhi. The title “Mahatma” meaning Great Soul, 
or as we would say in the west, “Saint,” conferred on Gandhi 
by universal choice, singles him out as unique among modern 
national leaders. His doctrine subverts all established po- 
litical and revolutionary practices, for he expects to free India 
without using brute force, by using what he names soul-force 
or love-force. 

This is a strange doctrine to Western ears, to those peoples 
skeptical and materialistic, who have forgotten that their own 
spiritual teacher, Jesus of Nazareth, taught the same doctrine 
in words even more emphatic than those of Gandhi, who 
admits that the Sermon on the Mount has been a permanent 
guide in all his activities; this along with the Hindu scrip- 
tures, for he holds that Swadeshi means the acceptance of 
the purified ancestral faith, not less than the ancestral in- 
dustrial heritage. Also, he insists that his followers shall 
practise “Ahimsa”—literally non-killing, and that this pro- 
hibition shall be applied to animals as well as men. As 


vot. cxv. 32 
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Gandhi interprets “Ahimsa,” it really means much more than 
non-killing. It means leading an innocent, a beautiful life. 
The gradual giving up of Western machinery, the vow to wear 
native cloth only, to be fearless, truthful, to regard no one 
as an outcast or as untouchable, to use the vernacular lan- 
guages of India in place of English, to work with the hand at 
weaving or some other craft, to bring religion into politics— 
all these are parts of the vast reform which this great leader 
proposes for India. His methods are so unique, his person- 
ality so innocent and simple, his spirit so fired with exalted 
altruism that he makes all other political leaders of our day 
seem very material indeed. 

Yet Gandhi is not a visionary. He has actual political 
power—the power given him by over a hundred million fol- 
lowers. The British fear him more than any other man on 
earth today—far more than they fear De Valera or Lenine— 
for they recognize that he is fighting them with weapons 
which he knows how to use with consummate skill, but which 
they do not know how to handle at all. Bullets, bayonets, 
artillery, aéroplanes, bombs are useless against the man who 
is teaching all India to despise death, even to die loving the 
slayer. For Gandhi insists that his followers shall not harm 
the British no matter what evil they do. He treats the British 
as if they were ignorant children playing with forces they 
know not of. He teaches his people to take an attitude of 
spiritual leadership towards their oppressors, to be careless 
of death and wounds, to have the sublime indifference of 
martyrs. And this, he says, requires the ultimate reaches of 
courage. “Believe me,” he writes, “that a man devoid of 
courage and manhood can never be a passive resister .. . 
even a man weak in body is capable of offering this resistance. 
One man can offer it just as well as millions. Both men and 
women can indulge in it. It does not require the training of 
an army; it needs no Jiu Jitsu. Control over the mind is 
alone necessary, and when this is attained, man is free like 
the king of the forest and his very glance withers the enemy.” 

Strange words to hear from the leader of a great political 
movement. A sublime, but impossible, doctrine it will seem 
to most of us in the West with our sudden rage at any invasion 
of individual rights. But the sage who writes these words 
is no doctrinaire. He has proved his spirit for twenty years 
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in the provincial bitter life of South Africa. Can he demon- 
strate in India? Can three hundred millions endure the bay- 
onet, the bullet, the aéroplane bombs, all the instruments of 
repression possessed by the hundred thousand English among 
them? Can the resistance of a mutinous people be subli- 
mated to these heights of renunciation? If Mahatma Gandhi 
and his people can do this thing, then, indeed, the West must 
sit at the feet of the East as it did long ago, and learn again 
an ancient message of love and pity and simplicity, which it 
is far on the way to forget. 

The arrest and imprisonment of Gandhi has not served 
to effect any diminution of revolutionary fervor, even though 
the leader, as he left the court, gave utterance to no thoughts 
that were not pacific and constructive. India sits thinking, 
while her Mahatma is behind the bars in a prison which seems 
likely to become a shrine. Gandhi knows what will happen 
if his great policy is carried out with uttermost sacrifice. If 
human nature should prove incapable of a course so exalted, 
then no one knows what will happen. If the British are wise, 
generous and intelligent, India even yet may be turned to a 
noble friend, a necessary friend in the parlous days to come. 
One can only hope that there will be enough of the Christian 
spirit left in the great sea empire to meet a challenge that all 
empires must meet, sooner or later, the challenge to offer as 
sacrifice, as her own laureate has expressed it, “an humble 
and a contrite heart” at the shrine of the Lord of nations. 
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SHRINES. 
BY HENRY ZIMMER. 


Tue hills erect high altars, shrines of snow and light 
Carved masterfully—shining marble-white. 

Here sunset lays its gifts of gold and porphyry, 

And day-close trails its fluttering pennants. See! 

In this dim sanctuary, with the dusk aglow, 

The vigil-lamps of twilight flicker low! 

Slow falls the incense-dew, like clouds of mist-veiled foam, 
And far off burns a blue star-frescoed dome. 

Hush! A queen, the silver-girdled moon draws near, 

In her white beauty, come to worship here. 














IN FAIR VERONA. 


BY JOSEPH FRANCIS WICKHAM. 


i) 1 is dreaming, dreaming, all the way, in Italy. 
From Sorrento to Siena, from Rome to Ravenna, 
everywhere and always—one long vision of half- 
eternal beauty. And so the pathland of your 

auf fancy ever through Venetia is strewn with dream. 
If I I anight guess your thoughts as the train rumbles in the 
twilight through the maize fields and vineyards outside Ver- 
ona, I should conjure up a garden, a beautiful moonlit gar- 
den, and a palace balcony all fragrant with the scent of roses. 
And there would be an eager lover in the garden by name of 
Romeo, and there would be a maiden faithful in the balcony 
who called herself Juliet; Romeo and Juliet, world-loved 
lovers of world-famed “households, both alike dignity, in fair 
Verona, where we lay our scene.” 

Verona is the city of Juliet, and is as beautiful as our 
fancies of that fair daughter of the Capuletti. Beautiful in 
palaces, beautiful in streets, beautiful in churches, in cam- 
panili, in pictures, in tombs, in cypress gardens, beautiful in 
the rushing blue waters that flow through her heart, Verona 
is the most magnificent city of Venetia. She will ask you to 
remain longer than your leisure may allow. 

A temple of beauty she is, of a certainty, but none less 
surely is Verona a fortress and an armed camp. For stand- 
ing here in north Italy at the foot of the Brenner Pass, she is 
the gateway of the northern world, the world that ever has 
been an embattled host against the Italian peninsula. It will 
not be uninteresting, when one thinks of Verona under this 
aspect, to recall the chief events in her history. 

Chronicle first remembers Verona as a city of the Euga- 
nean Gauls. They yielded to the Cenomani five hundred and 
fifty years before the Christian era. Two and a half centuries 
later, Roman expansion had assimilated the Veronese land, 
but Verona waited until the year 59 for the franchise. Under 
imperial sway, she remained a fortified city, where the Italian 
roads met, fighting Rome’s battles against the hills. When, 
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in 452, Attila swept through Venetia, Verona fell prostrate, 
but she rose again, and was a fortress for Odoacer in 476. 
But Theodoric, the great Ostrogoth king, drove him out in 493. 
Theodoric built a fortress in Verona and kept the city until 
552, when the Gothic rule was overthrown by the Byzantine 
Valerian. In 569 the Lombard king, Alboin, captured the 
town, and the rule of the Lombards now prevailed until 
Charlemagne shattered their kingdom. The new kings of 
Italy made Verona their residence, the Counts of San Boni- 
facio governing the city. 

But the citizens grew wealthy and powerful, and at the 
opening of the twelfth century made Verona a commune. 
When she joined the Lombard League, the factions of Guelphs 
and Ghibellines sprang into being, bringing the usual local 
disturbances with them. When death came to the Ghibelline, 
Ezzelino da Romano, lord of Verona through a long period of 
years in the thirteenth century, the Great Council of the city 
elected Mastino della Scala as podestad. He succeeded in 
making the rule of Verona an heirloom in his family, a coveted 
possession which was to last until 1387. During this period 
of a century and a quarter, the Scala family counted among 
their number warriors, patrons of art, wealthy princes, and 
at least two fratricides. The most famous of the Scala name 
are Can Grande I., the protector of Dante who dedi- 
cated the Paradiso to him, the patron of Petrarch, and the 
conqueror of many a town in Venetia; Mastino II., the 
conqueror of Brescia, the purchaser of Parma and Lucca, 
next to the King of France the richest man in Europe, a prince 
who fought and, of course, lost the struggle against the com- 
bined force of Florence, Venice, the Visconti, the Gonzaga 
and the Este; and Can Signorio, who built beautiful palaces 
and bridged the Adige, and brought drinking water to the city, 
an estimable prince if he had no brother’s blood upon his 
hands. 

The Scaliger rule came to a close in October, 1387, after 
Gian Galeazzo Visconti of Milan had exhausted Verona’s 
power of resistance. In 1404 Guglielmo, grandson of Mastino 
II., led the people against the Milanese and drove them 
out, but he died soon after; and, in 1405, when Gian was 
dead, Venice became mistress of Verona. With the exception 
of the years between 1490 and 1517, when the Emperor Maxi- 
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milian I. was in possession of the town, Verona was a lovely 
city of the Venetian Republic until Napoleon came down, as 
Charlemagne had done, and in 1797 ended the sway of the 
queen of the Adriatic. Austria came next, but she, too, re- 
turned home in 1866, when Verona, her southern fortress-city, 
became the northern stronghold of the Italian king. 

When Verona was a part of the civilization of the Roman 
world, she had a Forum that served her as that great space 
near the Golden Milestone ministered to the citizens of the 
Tiber City. The Forum still remains, though the empire that 
built it is dead, and to no other place should the visitor to 
Verona make his initial visit. He will find it today a great 
fruit and vegetable market, picturesque as any he may find in 
Italy. The Piazza delle Erbe it is called, a busy centre of life 
now, as it was nineteen hundred years ago, as it continued to 
be through the long centuries of the Middle Ages. 

When you first come in sight of the Piazza, you are be- 
wildered by the multiple array of white umbrellas protecting 
the market women’s stalls from the sun, and you will find an 
intense interest in the color and glow of the modern pag- 
eantry. But you will cease to wonder after a little, and will 
look about for the things of old. In the centre of the square 
you will see a fountain originally of the time of Berengarius I. 
of the tenth century, but rebuilt by Can Signorio in the four- 
teenth century. Close beside stands the Tribuna, where the 
judgments were announced to the people in the days of the 
Scaligers and after. At the north side of the Piazza rises a 
marble column bearing today a lion of St. Mark, as it did 
when the Venetian Republic ruled beneficently over the land 
of Verona. The home of Alberto della Scala is here, the Casa 
Mazzanti, as well as the Casa dei Mercanti, which he began, 
and many another old house and palace; and there is the 
Lamberti tower, and the Torre del Gardello, which once 
boasted the first clock seen in Verona. 

From the life and color of the Piazza delle Erbe to the 
peace of the Piazza dei Signori is only a step. Dante’s statue 
presides over the enclosure, to commemorate his stay in Ver- 
ona when he was banished from Florence; and on every side 
beautiful buildings of medizval days stand together, com- 
muning on proud centuries that have gone to dust with the 
Scaligers that saw them. The Palazzo delle Ragione, built 
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in 1183 for the law courts, has a courtyard fair to look upon 
and a Gothic staircase that is the pride of the city. Beside a 
brick campanile, which rises in a magnificence of three hun- 
dred feet, stands the Tribunale, and across the way old pal- 
aces of the Scaligers. On the north side is the ancient town 
hall, the Palazzo del Consiglio, better known as the Loggia, 
which Fra Gioconda, it is thought, built for the Venetian 
government in the late fifteenth century. It is truly of won- 
derful grace and loveliness, and is an exceptional specimen of 
Italian Renaissance architecture. Upon the door, Girolamo 
Campagna has worked a bronze Annunciation, and above, the 
Venetians have left their tribute to Verona, “Pro summa fide 
summus amor, MDXCII.” The busts of famed Veronese citi- 
zens are ranged in niches along the facade, to tell the passerby 
that the city is not forgetful. 

An arched passage invites the wanderer to explore be- 
yond, and he will follow the path to the church of Santa 
Maria Antica. It is the Sainte Chapelle of Verona, the court 
chapel of the Scaligers, nine hundred years old. One may 
not imagine what prayers and what hopes have been breathed 
in this chapel to the One Eternal Heart, for that is enshrouded 
by the veil that lifts not. But outside the chapel there is 
stimulus a plenty for the fancy, in those great reminders of 
the great family, the magnificent Gothic tombs of the Scaligers. 

Most noted among the Scala family was Can Grande, 
who was lord of Verona between 1311 and 1329; it is 
with a certain propriety that his sarcophagus rests in an 
exalted position over the entrance of the church. On the 
tomb, surrounded by bas-reliefs of the chief events of his life, 
the prince lies in sculptured rest, his sword at peace by his 
side; above, surmounting the pinnacle of an arched canopy, 
he rides, a marble knight on a marble horse, seeking the 
battles and the victories in a charge silent and motionless, 
but lacking not the sweep and dash and irresistible confidence 
of the life of fire and blood. 

There is a tiny graveyard beside the church, enclosed 
with an exquisite grille of wrought iron, which displays fre- 
quently the ladder device of the Scala family. In this dimin- 
utive Campo Santo lie other members of the Scaligeri, with 
noble sarcophagi guarding their dust, and many a sculptured 
virtue and saint pleading for peace and love and salvation. 
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Mastino I., Alberto, Mastino II., Can Signorio, whose tomb by 
Bonino da Campione is finest of all—the bones of these keep 
watch with Can Grande’s ashes, waiting for the Doomsday 
Voice. It is quiet enough now in the little graveyard, uncom- 
monly peaceful, indeed, for those who made such a stir in 
the world hundreds of years ago. Would one wonder if, in 
the solemn stillness of some dark Verona night, unheard 
whisperings tremble along the trellis work, and unseen figures 
walk together on the unpaved paths that only spirits know? 

You will leave the tombs of the dead at last, and seek the 
living welcome of the Duomo. On your way, you will visit 
the exquisite Gothic church of Sant’ Anastasia, which the Do- 
minicans built in the thirteenth century. Caroto, Liberale da 
Verona, Francesco Morone, and other native painters have 
left their handiwork within the spacious interior; outside and 
within, it is a beautiful edifice, a harmony of delicate blend- 
ings of color and material. Beside the church, above a gate- 
way, is the tomb of Can Grande’s friend, Guglielmo da Castel- 
barco, a monument of wonderful beauty. 

A little way, and the fair outlines of the Duomo disclose 
themselves. A work of the twelfth and fourteenth centuries, 
the present cathedral is the successor of older churches, and 
occupies ground once sacred to Minerva’s worship. It is an 
imposing edifice, the portal, with its canopy resting on grif- 
fins, being particularly magnificent. Noticeable among the 
reliefs of the entrance are the figures of Roland and Oliver, 
the paladins of Charlemagne. 

What first impresses the visitor to the interior is the 
beauty of the eight red Verona pillars which support the 
vaulting of the nave. And then he will seek out the charms 
of Sanmicheli’s superb Renaissance screen of marble, and 
the bronze crucifix by Gian Battista da Verona; he will pause 
in wsthetic contemplation over the Gothic loveliness of the 
tomb known as Sant’ Agata’s; he will admire the “Adoration” 
of Liberale; and he will spare more than a moment for the 
fair glory of Titian’s “Assumption.” The Baptistery, with its 
twelfth century font, and the cloisters still are in waiting, as 
well as the rare palimpsests of the Biblioteca Capitolare. 

Not far from the Duomo the Adige flows tumultuously 
around a great bend. The oldest bridge in the city, the Ponte 
Pietra, will take you across to the church of San Stefano, once 
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Verona’s cathedral, a little journey from the ancient Roman 
theatre. The edifice is a reconstructed sixth century build- 
ing, the original resting place of many bishops and martyrs. 

The Via Sant’ Alessio will carry you now to the church of 
San Georgio in Braida, where Sanmicheli, that greatest of 
Veronese architects, again shows his skill. Within the 
church are a number of very fine paintings. Chief among 
them are the “Madonna and Saints” of Girolamo dai Libri, the 
“Madonna in Clouds” of Moretto, and the “Martyrdom of St. 
George” of Paolo Veronese. It is more than a picture gal- 
lery; the church is full of that sweet compelling atmosphere 
that bids you linger and rest and pray. 

There is one more great church for you to see in Verona, 
but it is some distance from San Georgio’s. Your way thither 
will lead you past much that is best in the city. Through the 
promenades you fare, and across the river by the Ponte Gari- 
baldi, to the Lung’ Adige Panvinio. A turn leftward will 
disclose the thirteenth century Gothic church of Santa Eu- 
femia, where the cloisters designed by Sanmicheli, and 
Moretto’s “Madonna and Child,” may make you pause. The 
Corso Porta Borsari lies beyond, at the western end of which 
the Porta de’ Borsari, a Roman gate of the year 265, invites 
you. Here the Corso Cavour begins its beautiful avenue of 
palaces, some of them of Sanmicheli’s planning. A church 
or two are worth your noting, and all the steady stream of 
busy people will tell you that this is a street of modern days. 
At the end of the avenue the mighty fortress of the Castel 
Vecchio, a Scaliger stronghold, looms up, a stern, bulky, mag- 
nificent barracks now, with lofty towers speaking across to 
the forked battlements of the grand bridge over the river. 
The Rigaste San Zeno leads you on, and presently you reach 
your destination, the church of San Zeno Maggiore, in the 
peace and solitude of the city’s edge. 

There is no edifice in Verona that affords so much interest 
as the church of San Zeno Maggiore, just as there is none in 
north Italy that surpasses this as an achievement in Roman- 
esque architecture. While, indeed, a church stood on this 
site in the ninth century, the present structure, with its de- 
tached brick and marble campanile, is a work of the twelfth, 
and has passed through a nineteenth century restoration. A 
red brick church, it stands, with a wonderful facade of red 
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and white and yellow marble. The exquisite portal rests on 
columns supported by marble lions. One can gaze for hours 
at a time studying the twelfth century sculptured figures that 
adorn it. Bronze reliefs on the old doors call to mind the 
life of San Zeno, the eighth bishop of Verona, a martyr of the 
fourth century; above, the twelve months, with the duties 
they bring, are plain to see; Theodoric rides in relief in pur- 
suit of a stag, which leads him to the devil; and the sacred 
story is told in varied scenes from the Scriptures Old and 
New. 

From the entrance a flight of thirteen steps lead down- 
ward to the nave. The vast interior is a harmony of well- 
proportioned space. It contains many interesting objects. 
The visitor will see, among other things, an antique vase of 
porphyry nine feet in diameter, an old font, Romanesque 
statues of Christ and the Apostles on the choir screen, and 
many a faded fresco telling sweet tales of former splendor. 
The masterpiece, “Madonna and Saints,” announces Man- 
tegna’s claim to rare merit; a painted statue of San Zeno, and 
his simple tomb in the crypt remind everyone that this is 
his church; and the fair loveliness of the old Benedictine 
cloisters beg the grace of a tender sigh. 

As you go away from the broad piazza, weary and happy 
at once, you have no thoughts but of rest and shadowy win- 
dows; but for all that you will wish to take the best way 
home. You will drive along the road that leads by the old 
Franciscan church of San Bernardino, where the Renaissance 
perfection of Sanmicheli’s Cappella Pellegrini should tempt 
you, tired as you are, to alight and tarry; and then your way 
lies up the Corso Cavour, and on to your Verona inn. 

There are two centres of life in Verona. The Piazza 
delle Erbe has a rival in the Piazza Vittorio Emanuele, or 
Piazza Bra, the old name by which it is still known. The 
main interest here, for the stranger to the city, rests in the old 
Roman amphitheatre that rises at the eastern side of the 
Piazza, a brown, grim, massive pile. Since the days of Dio- 
cletian, this arena has stood, witnessing the centuries pass 
slowly, one by one, and outlasting their whips and scorns 
even to this day. Many a time, have the old stones seen 
twenty thousand people cheer a blood-reddened gladiator, 
who had felled with brute strength a brute beast less strong; 
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they have watched Christian martyrs dragged here for sacri- 
fice; they have looked upon tournaments of the Middle Ages 
and jousts of the Renaissance; Pius VI. they saw when he 
gave benediction to an assembled multitude; and they re- 
membered the great Napoleon who graced the arena at the 
games he gave over a hundred years ago. 

You will derive much pleasure in reconstructing past civ- 
ilizations as you walk about this vast Verona Colosseum. It 
will be easy for your mind’s eye to follow each age dissolving 
imperceptibly into its successor, merging itself and its heritage 
into the ever-present, ever-passing time. And when you cross 
the Piazza, and go away, you will tell yourself, as you have 
so often told yourself in Italy, that the Roman empire is not 
yet dead, nor will it wholly die until its monuments crumble 
to the dust. 

There is a broad way leading from the Piazza Bra, the 
Corso Vittorio Emanuele, and it takes you to the Porta Nuova, 
whence you may drive to the Porta del Palio. These gates are 
objects of wonderful beauty in design and workmanship, but 
the hand of Sanmicheli could make then nothing else. 

Who will wish to leave Verona without seeing Juliet’s 
tomb? No one, to be sure—but everyone does. The sar- 
cophagus shown as that of the heroine of Shakespeare’s play, 
is itself a play on a poor visitor’s fancy, but as he probably is 
aware of that fact, little harm is done him. Perhaps, the old 
medizval house in the Via Cappello, supposed to be that of 
the Capulets, may have been the scene of her maiden medi- 
tations, and one may allow oneself the privilege of faith. 

Verona’s picture gallery and archeological collections are 
to be found in the Palazzo Lavezzola-Pompei, which lies 
across the Adige. The Ponte delle Navi takes you there, and 
generously gives you a fine vantage point from which to view 
the Gothic beauty of the church of San Fermo Maggiori, which 
you are leaving behind. In the gallery, there is much to see, 
if you would give a careful study to the Veronese school of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. It will repay you also 
to visit two churches on this side of the river, that of Santi 
Nazzaro e Celso and the church of Santa Maria in Organo. 
Sanmicheli was the architect for each, and Fra Giovanni da 
Verona built the campanile of the latter church. Both 
churches are adorned with beautiful pictures. 
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But there is something else on this side of the stream that 
is more lovely than any picture in Verona—the Giardino 
Giusti. No one who comes to Verona can forget those tall, 
straight, green-clad, ancient cypress trees, that stand so still 
and solemn as they look over the city’s life. For four hun- 
dred years some of these trees have watched the streets grow 
fair with palaces, and castles and churches wake into being. 
They themselves are wondrously beauteous types of nature’s 
architecture, living, growing columns, yearning toward the 
clouds. They lead the promenade to the terraces on high, 
and thither you will go to see Verona as the cypress trees can 
view her. How clearly each campanile lines itself against 
the blue sky; how brilliantly every globing dome is glistening, 
how roseately gleams every palace roof, how wonderful the 
whole marble city proclaims herself. The old Castello San 
Pietro looms clear over yonder where Theodoric once guarded 
his city, where Lombard kings waxed proud, where the Third 
Army Corps of the Italian army watched the passes of the 
Alps; the battlemented walls, five-strong, reveal themselves 
encircling the town; and you can see the bridges, here and 
there, spanning the Adige, which glides in sinuous swiftness 
through the city, a Grand Canal through a little Venice. 

A little Venice! Go at night to the Piazza Bra, and then 
you will recall the nights you have left behind you on the 
Piazza before St. Mark’s. Here are the cafés, and the chairs 
in front, and the tables; the people are thronging in from the 
Via Nuova and promenading across the pavement; the band 
is playing all joyously; the night is glad, and the care of the 
day is a thing forgotten. Then do you, stranger you, sit here, 
watching the gayety of Verona. The huge gray mass of the 
Arena rises solemnly between you and a fair patch of star- 
lit sky, and makes you wonder what the old Roman workers 
would say if they could come back and see their walls still 
here. The great arches, where the wares of the little shops 
are exchanged for centessimi by day, seem quiet enough now, 
and you know that within the walls there is flitting about the 
Arena the spirit of Dietrich of Bern, come back to watch the 
city that was his. And then, as some handsome, confident 
Veronese youth walks by, you think of that son of the Mon- 
tecchi, who would go to the enemy’s banquet sans cérémonie; 
and you think, too, of that faithful Mercutio that Tybalt 
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ended. Then out the dreams of fancy comes that pale, fair 
face of the little Juliet sleeping in the seeming death. “Ah, 
dear Juliet, why art thou yet so fair”—the old loved words 
still echo in your heart, as the crowds laugh and talk and 
pass you by, little caring for your visions. 

So the night wears on; the moon travels slowly across the 
sky, and the clouds are trailing its brilliance in an unending 
procession of white. Soon the music ceases, and the throngs 
dwindle away to seek the peace of home. The Municipio 
looks sadly upon the emptiness, the tower of the medizval 
gateway is a thing forlorn, the Gran Guardia Vecchia thinks 
of the men and women it saw three hundred years ago. You 
are alone with your echoing footsteps, and, as you turn home- 
ward, you are happy, for you are in love with old Verona 
and the beauty of her face; in love with the dreams of beauty 
her name evokes, that visioned something that is delicate and 
fragile and precious, like the charm of a melting rainbow or 
the memory of a parting smile. 


“WHEN ISRAEL OUT OF EGYPT CAME.” 
BY HELEN PARRY EDEN. 


“Et creabit Dominus super omnem locum montis Sion et ubi invo- 
catus est, nubem per diem, et fumum et splendorem ignis flammantis 
in nocte, super omnem enim gloriam protectio.”—Isaias iv. 5. 


WHEN Israel out of Egypt came 
Along a desert way, 

God went before to give them light, 
His grace was as a fire by night 
And as a cloud by day. 

So Blessed Jesus, Thou shalt be, 

To all who call Thy name, 

A shade by day, a light by night, 

A covert and a flame. 

Without Thy help how faint I stay 
Captive in Egypt, tenuit me 
Defectio. 
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O lead me forth, Immortal Lamb, 
For mine Thou art, as Thine I am, 
Et super omnem gloriam 
Protectio. 


When Israel out of Egypt came 

Along a weary track, 

King Pharaoh’s chase was keen and hot, 
With horse and man and chariot, 

To bring his bondsmen back. 

So, O my spirit, thou shalt see, 
When thou shalt turn from ill, 

A world of evils in thy wake 

To make thee serve them still. 

And I who am so faint a prey, 

How shall I shun them? Tenuit me 
Defectio. 

Take then my part, Victorious Lamb, 
For mine Thou art, as Thine I am. 

Et super omnem gloriam 

Protectio. 


When Israel out of Egypt came, 
Through the Red Sea, alone, 

King Pharaoh and his fatal host 

Sank like a heavy stone. 

So in the Passion of my Lord 

If all my guilt is drowned, 

My unacquainted feet shall tread 

His city’s golden ground; 

Where none shall faint or fall away 
But live secure, reliquit me 

Defectio. 

Whose Sun and Moon are Christ the Lamb, 
Et super omnem gloriam 

Protectio. 








A CATHOLIC OUTPOST. 


BY CHARLES PHILLIPS. 


“Nor can that endure which is not based on love.” 


UN their pursuit of the Bolsheviks, after the first 

Red retreat in the early spring of 1919, the Pol- 

ish armies were able to go forward at such a pace 

through the endless miles of marsh and forest 

which lie to the north and east of Lwoéw—the 

districts of Polesia and Lithuania—that even their own lead- 

ers marveled. No foreign army had ever before advanced 

through this militarily-impossible country without fatal de- 

lays. Napoleon’s disaster in 1812 had one of its chief sources 

in the impenetrability of these woods and swamps. In the 

World War, Russia had failed here, and Germany had halted. 

But the Pole strode on. Roads and “corduroys” were 

mended for them, bridges replaced; railways (destroyed by 

the Bolos to cut off their pursuers) rebuilt in a few days by 
volunteer bands of peasants. What was the reason? 

The reason dated back five hundred years to the Treaty 
of Horodlo, signed in 1413, when Poland and Lithuania 
formed their unique union, embracing in its pact all of these 
widespreading eastern territories, and sealed it with those 
pregnant words: “Nor can that endure which is not based 
on love.” This union has endured for over five centuries. 
Nothing except good-will and popular sympathy could have 
made possible the penetration of Polesia by the Polish troops, 
whom the natives hailed as liberators, offering them every 
assistance in their advance towards Vilna and the countries of 
the north, to clear the land of the Red Russian hordes. In 
these districts neither Tsarist nor German nor Bolshevik 
authority could ever have taken root. They have always re- 
mained Poland to the natives. Old peasants in times past 
would dismiss talk of anything otherwise with a laugh; many 
persisted for years before the War in still paying their taxes, 
as their forefathers had, “to the Polish King;” however, the 
tax collectors relished it. One old huntsman was found who 
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had never heard of the partitions nor of the Napoleonic wars! 
In their odd dress and shoes of birch bark, these Polesian 
peasants are like figures out of an old story-book. 

This country, lying between Lwow and Vilna, between 
the rich plains of the Ukraine and the hills and forests of 
Lithuania, forms one of the great borderlands of Poland, and 
is one of the few original countries left in Europe. It is a 
land of forests—its name, Polesia, means “along the forests” 
(po—along; las—forest)—a land of great marshes, of in- 
numerable small lakes and countless little streams. It is a 
hunter’s paradise, where otter and beaver still are trapped, 
where wild deer abound, surpassing the dream of Nimrod; 
the bear and the antlered elk, and even the almost extinct 
white bison, of which only a few remain and which other- 
wise have vanished from the earth, still haunt the unexplored 
fastnesses. The famous forest of Bialowiez, the greatest for- 
est in Europe, stretching from Brest Litovsk to Bialystok and 
far beyond, was formerly the favorite hunting ground of the 
Russian Tsar. 

Through these forests thousands and tens of thousands 
of Poland’s four million refugees fled when the Russians re- 
treated in 1916. Many of them went no further, but died in 
the woods, after keeping body and soul together for weeks on 
the food of grass and roots and bark. The place is full of 
wayside graves. 

Besides its wilderness of woods, swamps and lakes, Polesia 
possesses a vast area of drained and arable soil, estimated at 
some five million acres; and the possibilities of its further 
reclamation and development, I should judge, are practically 
unlimited. In the eighteenth century the Polish Government 
began to organize road and water communication through 
this part of the country, but the Russian partition put an end 
to development. ‘Two important waterways, however, were 
organized, the Royal Canal and the Oginski Canal, joining the 
Vistula and the Dnieper—the Baltic and the Black Sea. 

We saw a good many: cattle grazing here. The stock 
raiser would find this a paradise, so rich is the natural pas- 
turage. The timber wealth also of these vast resinous forest 
tracts is almost untouched, save for the depredations of the 
Germans, who cut over three per cent. of the Bialowiez. 
Some enterprising Poles developed tar, pitch and charcoal 
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industries here, in the past, to a certain extent; but under 
the new Republic the forests are being all conserved to pre- 
pare for a modern scheme of reafforestation. 

We journey due north through the Lithuanian country, 
passing many scenes which excite romantic fancy. We are 
now possibly near the great trade route of ancient times 
where Greek and Roman merchants traveled toward the Bal- 
tic in search of amber. Then Vilna at last, set on picturesque 
hills cut by the Vilja River, surrounded by pine forests, or- 
chards and farms; in the springtime fairly buried under a 
cloud of leafy verdure. 

The quaint old domed and turreted city invites you at the 
first sight of its ancient walls. Some of Vilna’s historic walls 
do still remain, dating from the days when Christopher Co- 
lumbus discovered us; but these walls, after all, are “new,” 
being the last ones built, after no one knows how many pre- 
vious centuries of fortification. You enter the town by the 
Ostrobrama, that is, by the Gate of the Virgin, with its double 
device of heraldry over it, the White Eagle of Poland and the 
Horseman of Lithuania. And, instantly, you note a curious 
fact: that everyone passing under this high arched portal 
bares his head as he goes; even Jews, marked in the throng 
by their long black halats, remove their little round caps. A 
crowded street, narrow and crooked, faces you beyond the 
gate; and in it you see men and women kneeling on the side- 
walk in prayer. I have seen them so, even in the depth of 
winter, the snow ankle deep, oblivious to all passersby. Im- 
pelled by the force about you, you, too, find that you have 
removed your cap, though you may not yet know why. Then 
turning, as you pass the gate, you see over the arch a chapel, 
behind the glass doors of which stands an altar with many 
votive lights and offerings and a great curtained picture at 
the back. 

There are two famous shrines in Poland, Chenstohova 
(Czestochowa), near Krakow, and the Ostrobrama here in 
Vilna. If by good chance you happen to pass Ostrobrama at 
the proper hour, you will find the curtain of the shrine raised, 
disclosing a very old, much discolored picture of the Blessed 
Virgin, done in the Byzantine manner, painted on wood, but 
entirely covered, excepting the face and hands, with silver 
and gold. It is in the manner of what the Russians call an 

vou. cxv. 33 
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icon, a form of sacred art highly developed and very popular 
in the Eastern countries. 

The Ostrobrama was erected in 1671, but the picture, said 
to have come originally from Italy, and long held miraculous 
by the devotional, is thought to date about a century earlier. 
Previous to the building of the chapel the picture hung out- 
side the walls, above the gate, where the Eagle and the Horse- 
man now proclaim the union of Poland and Lithuania. 

If it be blossom time when you enter Vilna, with the pear 
orchards, the cherries and the apples one drift of bloom; if it 
be Easter, let us say, then you will hear a story told wherever 
you go in the town that will make you enjoy and understand 
Vilna and its people. It is the story of the Easter of 1919, 
of the liberation of the city from the Bolsheviks, and of the 
remarkable civic struggle the citizens of Vilna made for their 
freedom during the Soviet occupation. It was a battle of the 
Idea against brute force and terrorism, of old-fashioned Cath- 
olic faith against the new paganism of the Soviets. 

I heard the story from the Princess Anastasia of Georgia. 
I could have gone to no more interesting or authentic source; 
for this remarkable lady was one of the leaders in Vilna’s 
anti-Bolshevik fight. Her black eyes, her strong face, flashed 
with a hundred emotions as she recounted the tale; and when 
she came to her own dramatic adventures, there was a first- 
hand thrill to it all which could not be communicated in the 
written word. How she was thrown into prison, lying in a 
crowded, filthy cell among so many others that there was 
hardly room to breathe, sleeping on the floor or the table, half 
starved and tortured with vermin; how, on Easter Saturday, 
after ten weeks of this, they heard shooting in the town, and 
the word began to pass through the prison that the Poles were 
coming; how, at last, on Easter morning, the alarm did break, 
with the Bolos, seen through the window of the cell, flying 
in panic: the noise of artillery, the rattle of machine guns all 
that day, all that night; then, on Easter Monday, the sudden 
ceasing of all sound, all commotion and, at last, the cry, 
“The Poles are here!”—with the prisoners falling on their 
knees, weeping, praying, raising their voices in a loud joyous 
Easter hymn half broken with happy sobs; the sudden burst- 
ing open of the door; a young Polish officer, blackened beyond 
recognition with smoke and blood and unshaven beard, cry- 
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ing out in a familiar voice: “Is it you?”—and the Princess 
swooning (the first time in all her life that she fainted) into 
the arms of her adopted son whom she had not seen for two 
years, and whom she supposed was dead: that is a story that 
never could be told more than once as I heard it. 

Yet this is only the ending (or at any rate, the middle) 
of the real story of Vilna’s fight with the Bolsheviks. That 
actually begins three months earlier in February, 1919. 

When the Bolsheviks first took Vilna, January 6, 1919, 
following the withdrawal of the Germans (who did much more 
in those days of fateful change than merely leave the back 
door of Poland open when they pulled out), there was in 
the city an army chaplain, Captain Muckerman, who had 
served with the Polish conscripts in the German forces. This 
man had been in Vilna ever since the Germans came three 
years before; and he had so won the hearts of the Vilna people, 
and had been so won by them—especially by the members of 
St. Kasimir’s Church, mostly workingmen—that he had stayed 
on after the Bolshevik invasion. 

Chaplain Muckerman was a Jesuit, a-learned man, with 
a special leaning toward social welfare work and the study 
of economics. In the coming of the Bolos to Vilna, Father 
Muckerman saw a rare chance to put some of its own ideas 
of social reform into operation to counteract the heathen 
communism of the Reds. 

On the morning of January 11th, the sixth day of 
the Bolshevik occupation, Vilna appeared literally plastered 
with flaming red posters, the reddest of Moscow red, 
summoning the workmen of the town to a public meeting in 
St.. Kasimir’s Church. Even the walls and doors of the 
church itself were covered with these flaring proclamations, 
and, as the Princess Anastasia remarked in telling the story, 
“the people were very displeased with that.” “What next?” 
they began to complain, beholding even their churches dis- 
figured by what they supposed were “Trotzky’s banners.” 
Some two thousand of them, however, attended the meeting, 
curious and not in the best of temper. To their astonishment, 
they found Father Muckerman in charge. 

The result of that meeting was the organization of a pop- 
ular workingmen’s league, which grew so rapidly that within 
one week it had eleven thousand members. Father Mucker- 
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man merely launched it; the leadership he at once placed in 
the hands of the men themselves. From the first night, when 
he made all who had anything to say get up into the pulpit 
and say it, the league developed the workmen’s own initiative. 
“Bolshevism is strong,” the Chaplain told them. “But it is 
strong because it is organized. The only way to fight it is by 
counter organization. Christian workmen, get together! Or- 
ganize!” 

They organized. They at once took over the former 
Jesuits’ school building, established a coéperative bank, a 
bakery, a laundry, a school for little ones, a school for girls 
and one for boys of fourteen and fifteen—the latter with a 
separate Junior League of their own, holding their own meet- 
ings and carrying on their own autonomous organization. 
A kitchen was opened, serving seven hundred meals a day. 
Bread was furnished at cost. A little farm was purchased 
outside the city, with horses, pigs, goats, hens, and cows 
to supply fresh milk for babies. A complete self-supporting 
organization was established and in full operation within the 
space of a few weeks. 

The Bolshevik authorities were furious at this bold 
snatching of power and prestige out of their hands. But they 
could do nothing. Father Muckerman and his Vilna work- 
men, not knowing fear, faced the Soviet Commissars full front, 
not with explanations or apologies, but with demands. They 
were brazen. They forced the Bolsheviks to give them light, 
heat and other necessary concessions to carry on their estab- 
lishment. The Vilna League was a workmen’s league, an 
actual soviet, and the Soviets dared not refuse. At first, they 
thought to evade by making restrictions; but the League met 
them at every turn and disarmed them, not with a defiance, 
but with acquiescence. The name “Christian Workingmen” 
could not be permitted. “Very well.” Off came “Christian.” 
“St. Kasimir’s—that is not allowed.” “All right.” “St. Kas- 
imir” went the way of the Christians. The wise Vilnovians 
freely let all unessential points go by the board. They were 
out for bigger game than names. The Reds were balked at 
every step. 

But they were determined to put a stop to it. Nothing 
is more infuriating than passive resistance. So, one day, they 
came to Father Muckerman and informed him that he was 
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to be transported; that he was a spy. “But if I’m a spy you 
must not transport me. You must arrest me, court-martial me 
and shoot me. I demand to be arrested and tried.” The 
Reds went away to talk it over. 

That afternoon the Chaplain called a mass meeting to 
explain the situation to the people, and to prepare them for 
the arrest which now seemed to him inevitable. In fact, he 
had determined to give himself up rather than to expose the 
lives of his companions. Large crowds attended this meeting; 
and in the midst of it the Bolsheviks, having come to a deci- 
sion, suddenly drew up a regiment around the church, en- 
circling it with a cordon of machine guns, and completely 
surrounding the crowd. And then a curious thing happened. 
Father Muckerman announced his intention of surrendering; 
and his own people made him prisoner. They would not give 
him up nor let him give himself up. They held him there in 
the church, one man against five thousand of them, packed 
into the building and gathered in the plaza. They refused 
repeatedly to let him out, and they refused to disperse. “If 
they want him, just let them try to take him!” 

Parleys began. Conferences were held between League 
delegates and Red officials, but no agreement could be reached. 
The Bolshevik Commissars themselves were afraid to appear 
before the crowd. “Do you want us to be mobbed?” they 
asked the League representatives when the latter visited the 
Soviet headquarters. The Princess Anastasia was one of the 
League negotiators, and on the evening of the second day of 
the “siege,” she was arrested and jailed. Then the Reds cut 
the electric wires lighting the church, leaving the crowd in 
pitch darkness. But the workmen secured candles and still 
stood their ground. For three days the people stayed there, 
eating what food the League’s kitchens could supply, praying, 
singing hymns in great lusty choruses which challenged and 
enraged the Bolsheviks. Every member of the League re- 
ceived Holy Communion. They would do anything and every- 
thing Father Muckerman suggested, except let him go. When- 
ever he began to argue about that, they respectfully shut 
him up. 

At last, however, about five o’clock on the morning of 
February 12th—Lincoln’s birthday in America—the Reds 
began to open fire on the church. At that, the Chaplain, put- 
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ting his people under a spiritual obedience, insisted on being 
taken. “There shall be no bloodshed,” he declared. And 
the workmen at last acquiesced. “You may arrest him and 
try him,” they told the Bolsheviks, “but there’s to be no pack- 
ing him off in the night and all that.” 

The Bolos agreed. But, Bolshevik-like, within twenty- 
four hours they had broken their word and had shipped 
Father Muckerman to Minsk. At Minsk he was promptly sen- 
tenced to be shot. But the Vilnovians followed him, and they 
spread the fame of their “Christian Soviet” so effectively 
abroad in the Minsk neighborhood that this town also rose up 
and championed the priest. From there the Reds hustled him 
to Smolensk; but they kicked him so badly that he was 
seriously injured and fell ill. They were still afraid to shoot 
him, so he was sent to the hospital. Here he was kept for 
nine months; and here again he very nearly started another 
“Christian Bolshevik” revolution among the Reds. At last, 
they let him go. He was too troublesome a customer for them, 
with his popular and practical ideas of workingmen’s freedom 
and human rights. 

Vilna’s “Christian Soviet” still flourishes. When I was 
there last, in the spring of 1920, it had twenty thousand mem- 
bers and was carrying on a more extensive work than ever, 
enlarging its school and its coédperative store and adding a 
harness shop to its activities. With generous supplies fur- 
nished through the American Red Cross, the League was able 
to feed and clothe thousands of needy instead of hundreds. 
A shoe shop had also been opened, and here I saw huge 
heaps of discarded old American shoes, of every imaginable 
size, style and degree of depravity, being remade into good 
stout footgear for the children and laborers of Vilna. 

The Princess who told me this remarkable story was not 
herself a Pole, but a Georgian, from the ancient Kingdom of 
Georgia in the Caucasus. A refugee since the Bolshevik up- 
heaval in Russia, she had thrown in her lot with the Poles, 
and, as she spoke a remarkably fluent English and possessed 
a high literary culture, she had now become professor of 
English in the Vilna University. 

To tell the story of Vilna and its University, we must go 
back once more to the Treaty of Horodlo, with its historic 
clause of union “based on love;” back even to pagan times, 
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when Lithuania was still a land of heathens, adoring strange 
gods. Traces of those unenlightened times are still to be 
found in remote Lithuanian villages; but the country has been 
for centuries Christian in faith and Polish in culture, the 
terms being synonymous in this part of the world. 

In the heart of Vilna, topping a steep hill (now the centre 
of handsome public gardens) stands Gedymin’s Tower, the 
remains of the fortress and castle of Gedymin, the last pagan 
ruler of Lithuania, and the first Lithuanian chieftain to seek a 
union with Poland, in order to fight off the incursions of the 
Teutons coming in from the North and West. At the foot of 
this hill stands the beautiful Cathedral of St. Stanislaus, with 
its stately campanile set apart; the Cathedral, itself an impos- 
ing edifice built in the classic style of a Greek temple, with a 
Doric portico, the coloring of the whole a creamy white, rich 
against the green background of the hill. 

Founded in 1387, this ancient Cathedral occupies the exact 
site of the pagan sanctuary of Perkunas, the Lithuanian god 
of light. Thus, if we stand at Gedymin’s Tower, looking out 
over the city, with the Cathedral of St. Stanislaus below us, 
we can review, as it were, by the corporal eye, the history of 
Vilna from its pagan days to its present state, from the time 
that it was a little fortified town containing a few hundred 
people, to its twentieth century population of tens of thou- 
sands, its modern traffic and busy railway lines and factories. 
If, by chance, an aéroplane whirrs overhead while you stand 
there, then, indeed, the span seems long between other days 
and this. 

Invaded from the west by the always depredating Teu- 
tons; harrassed on the east by the Muscovites, the moment 
came when Lithuania’s only safety lay in union with Poland. 
That union was consummated in 1386, when Jadwiga of Kra- 
kow, relinquishing her love romance with an Austrian Prince, 
consented to marry Jagiello, Gedymin’s son, and become Queen 
of Lithuania as well as of her own Polish realm. From that 
time, with Jagiello’s conversion to Christianity, dates the rise 
of Vilna as a capital and a centre of Western culture. All 
Lithuania followed its Prince to baptism, and in the year 
after his marriage he founded this Christian Cathedral which 
rises below us at the foot of Gedymin’s Hill, setting its found- 
ations on the very spot where his ancestors from unremem- 
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bered time had worshipped their mythological deities. A few 
years later, in 1413, he signed the Treaty of Horodlo, “based 
on love,” which never has been abrogated and which remains 
in effect to this day, despite even the long Russian occupation, 
and the more recent German intriguing to the contrary. As 
for the manner of the Russian’s one hundred and fifty year 
occupation of Vilna and Lithuania, it took its gesture from the 
self-righteous declaration of the first Muscovite seizure, in 
1656: “God gave Lithuania into the Tsar’s hands, and the 
Tsar must not return what God gave him to anyone!” 

There is a famous “Silver Chapel” in the Vilna Cathedral, 
a rich sanctuary of marbles and precious metals where the 
sarcophagus of St. Kasimir is to be seen, and the tombs of eight 
of the Kings and Queens of Poland. An interesting old Ma- 
donna is here also, the gift of the Greek Emperor Palzologus. 
Everything in sight speaks not only of Christianity, but of that 
momentous change five hundred years ago, when Lithuania, 
the last country in Europe to abandon paganism, accepted the 
Latin faith and culture which Poland brought her. The 
sacred fire of Perkunas is long extinguished. The sanctuary 
lamp of the Holy Eucharist burns in its stead. Even Bolshe- 
vism left no trace here of its brief but godless régime, not 
daring to lay hand on these consecrated precincts; just as it 
did not dare to keep on its cap when it passed the Ostrobrama. 
The Soviet Commissars, Vilnovians will tell you, skirted clear 
of the Virgin’s Gate. 

Jedwiga of Poland brought not only the Faith, but the 
culture of the West, to this corner of the world. Schools de- 
veloped rapidly. Within a little more than a century after 
Horodlo, the Polish educational system had progressed in Lith- 
uania to such an extent that the foundation of a university 
was demanded. In 1578 King Stefan Bathory, with the as- 
sistance of the Jesuits, opened the University of Vilna, and a 
new era of cultural development began, to continue uninter- 
ruptedly for two hundred and fifty years, until the blind hate 
of Russian despotism and the fear of the intellectual ascend- 
ancy of the Pole put an end to it. 

In 1830, following the Polish insurrection of that year, 
Tsar Nicholas I. abolished the University. The closing of 
schools was one of the favorite disciplines of the partitioners 
of Poland whenever the Polish people dared to assert their 
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national rights. Prussian and Russian alike knew well how 
to touch the Pole to the quick. His appetite for education is 
insatiable. But the first official act of the new Republic, fol- 
lowing the liberation of Vilna on Easter, 1919, was the re- 
opening of the old University. With its library of two hun- 
dred and forty thousand volumes and its collection of ten 
thousand priceless manuscripts, it is today one of the best 
equipped seats of learning in Europe. 

It was here that Father Hugo Kollontaj, one of Koscius- 
zko’s chief collaborators in the Revolution of 1794, worked 
out those schemes which crystallized in the establishment of 
the first national educational commission founded in Europe. 
Lelewel, the father of Polish historians, whose ethnographical 
maps created a new department in learning, studied at Vilna. 
From Vilna also came the financier, Lubecki, who astounded 
the diplomats at the Congress of Vienna in 1815 with his 
mastery of economics. He was the founder of the Bank of 
Poland, the “father of Polish industry.” 

To review the history of Vilna and of Lithuania is to 
review five centuries of the progress of Polish culture. It is 
a curious fact that more of the great and world-known names 
among Polish leaders came from this district than from any 
other part of the country. It was Lithuania that produced 
Poland’s greatest patriot, Kosciuszko, whose name at once 
links this far-off land to America and seems to open the way 
for those Americans who came in 1920 to repay in part our 
debt to Poland—the Directors and Surgeons of the American 
Red Cross who established at the Vilna University a great 
hospital and school of modern war-surgery, and the scientists 
of the Harvard Research Unit, who, under its auspices of the 
League of Red Cross Societies, completed here the discovery 
of the deadly typhus germ. The name of Mickiewicz, Po- 
land’s national poet, is inextricably woven into the story of 
Vilna. It was at Vilna University that he began his long life 
of patriotic apostleship, and it was from this university that 
he was exiled by Russia, never to see his native forests again, 
though he was to immortalize them in literature. Another of 
Poland’s chief poets, Krasinski, the prophetic author of The 
Undivine Comedy, was the son of a Lithuanian mother, a 
Radziwill. Kowalewski, a famous Orientalist, is still another 
illustrious son of the Vilna school, a man whose life story in 
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a special manner sums up the Polish characteristics of tenacity 
of purpose and common sense. He was an exile for thirty- 
five years, but instead of repining in his devotion, he set about 
to make life worth while as best he could in the Far East, to 
which he had been banished, and became in time the first 
authority of his day on Oriental languages and history. Un- 
fortunately for scholarship, his entire collection of manu- 
scripts and original documents was destroyed by the Russians, 
when a bonfire was made of the contents of the Zamoyski 
Palace in Warsaw in reprisal for the Polish uprising of 1863. 
Other treasured relics, among them Chopin’s piano and many 
of his priceless letters to his mother, were burned in the 
same heap. 

The poet Slowacki, the statesman Czartoryski, the novel- 
ist Kraszewski—the “Polish Dumas” he has been called, not 
alone for the quality of his writings, but because he produced 
six hundred and thirty volumes during his lifetime, not count- 
ing journalistic writings—these are others of Vilna’s honored 
names, while the city’s records in art and music reveal a civic 
theatre opened as early as 1783, where the first opera of 
Moniuszko, the composer of Halka, was produced in 1858. 
Finally, in our own day, there is Sienkiewicz, whom we know 
best as the author of Quo Vadis. And there is the Chief of 
State of the Polish Republic at the present moment, the unique 
soldier and statesman, Josef Pilsudski. 

Vilna has been a storm centre always. Plundered by 
Prussians, Swedes, Cossacks, Germans and Bolsheviks, it has 
had the sort of history that makes or breaks a city’s gener- 
ations of men: either they go down or they stand. Vilna has 
stood. 

When the Germans lost in 1918, after hanging on as long 
as they dared in these parts, they treacherously slipped the 
keys of Vilna into the hand of their friend, Lenine. “We 
sent Lenine into Russia,” writes Ludendorf in his memoirs, 
“to attempt the ruin of the Russian army. It was an ex- 
tremely risky undertaking, but it succeeded beyond our great- 
est expectations.” (Assuredly, it did!) Then, in the spring 
of 1919, as we have seen, the Poles liberated Vilna from the 
Bolsheviks. In 1920 the Bolsheviks came again, this time 
better equipped than ever with German officers, arms and 
ammunition. Once more they were defeated by the Poles— 
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but Vilna was not returned to Poland. Instead, it was claimed 
by the Lithuanians, that is, by the “political” Lithuanians of 
Kovno, a claim which was at once disputed by a small army 
of Vilna Lithuanians and Poles, who seized the city under the 
command of a Polish General, Zeligowski, and held it pend- 
ing an agreement to be made between the Poles and the Lith- 
uanian government of Kovno. 

But who are the Lithuanians? 

The Lithuanians are the racial descendants of those peo- 
ple who, in Jagiello’s day, signed the Treaty of Horodlo. That 
Treaty, as I have said, still stands. But when the Germans 
came into this great timber country, the forest wealth of which 
it would be difficult to compute, she coveted it not only for 
its untouched riches, but as a key to Baltic supremacy and a 
corridor to Russia.. She set about, therefore, to destroy that 
union “based on love,” which had existed for more than five 
centuries, and sought to replace it by disunion, based on hate. 
In other words, she began to play here in the north the game 
of intrigue and quarrel-making that she had played in the 
Ukraine among the Ruthenians, stirring up a “new national” 
anti-Polish movement among the Lithuanian minorities. 

The Lithuanians are not Slavs, and their mother tongue is 
as different from Polish as Greek is from Latin. In all, there 
are about 1,800,000 Lithuanians in their native land, with 
some 800,000 immigrants scattered in different parts of the 
world; the entire number of Lithuanians in existence being 
thus hardly 3,000,000 at the very most. In the city of Vilna, 
the old Lithuanian capital, with a population about 50,000, 
there are not four thousand of the aboriginal people; in the 
entire Vilna district, not seven thousand. Politically, these 
few thousand are, according to the elections held in 1919, less 
than negligible, either voting the Polish ticket as Poles or 
abstaining altogether, no distinct Lithuanian vote being regis- 
tered. 

Where then, one asks, are the 1,800,000 Lithuanians noted 
above as being in their native land? They are in the Kovno 
district, east and north of Vilna, where Lithuania borders 
on the East Prussian frontiers. This latter fact is signif- 
icant. 

At Kovno the Lithuanians have set up a government or 
“Taryba” of their own. But this Kovno government has been 
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so markedly Prussian in its attitude and deliberations since 
the period of German occupation, 1916-1918, that it has never 
attained the degree of credit among neighboring peoples 
which a legitimate and genuinely native Lithuanian govern- 
ment would. To such a government or to the existence of a 
separate Lithuania, the Poles seem to have no objection. On 
the contrary, they would evidently welcome it as a solution 
of the Lithuanian problem, realizing that such a government, 
with the Lithuanian people really behind it, would be Poland’s 
natural ally. It is the palpable German nature of the Kovno 
Taryba, as it has revealed itself so far, that must be question- 
able, not alone to the Poles, but to all who are interested in 
peace. A nation of less than 2,000,000 people, set in such an 
important keystone situation as Lithuania’s, must have a 
strong ally to help preserve its integrity. Germany could not 
be that ally: Lithuanian integrity would quickly disappear 
under German dominance. 

But Germany, bent on converting the Baltic Sea into a 
German lake, determined on domination in the East and an 
open passageway into Russia, has clenched her fist tight on 
Kovno, and will keep the strangle-hold as long as the Lith- 
uanians or the Allies permit her; and the Lithuanians are not 
strong enough to resist alone. Unsettlement in the Baltic 
States is Germany’s avowed policy, and her only means of 
retaining what she calls “spheres of influence.” “We need 
Lithuania and the Ukraine as German outposts,” Erzberger 
wrote in April, 1919. “Poland must be weakened,” he goes 
on, “for if we succeed in keeping Poland down, it will mean 
enormous gains for us. In the first place (i. e., with Poland 
down), France’s position on the continent in the long run is 
untenable. Second, the way to Russia is then open. That is, 
even to a blind man, Germany’s future. We will undertake 
the restoration of Russia, and in the possibility of such sup- 
port we will be ready within ten or fifteen years to bring 
France, without any difficulty, under our power. The march 
toward Paris will be easier then than in 1914.” 

It was before this dictum of Erzberger’s, however, that 
Germany’s Lithuanian scheme was disclosed. As early as 
September, 1918, certain letters of Ludendorf, written to the 
then German Foreign Minister, von Hintze, fell into the hands 
of M. Korfanty, then a Polish delegate in the German Reich- 
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stag. These letters, which revealed all, and more, than Erz- 
berger said later, were read by Korfanty in the Reichstag in 
November, 1918, but no newspaper publishing a word of them 
was permitted to pass out of Germany. 

So it is that Vilna, Catholic outpost, pioneer of Western 
civilization in the Baltic hinterland, centre of Latin culture 
and thriving modern commercial city, stands also as one of 
the integral factors not alone in the political problems of 
the new Republic of Poland, but in the problems of the whole 
new world which has been created by the War. In one sense, 
it might be said that Vilna is the keystone to peace in Europe, 
as well as the rock on which Poland’s continued existence 
rests. It is the outstanding point of direct contact between 
Russia and Poland. That Russia, now in chaos, will rise again 
all Poles believe. Will the new Russia be Poland’s friend? 
Or will she still be controlled, as she was for so many 
years in the recent past, by Germany, whose efforts to hold 
the Baltic continue unabated to this hour, and will never 
cease? 

Trade is the touchstone; and trade advantages would 
point to a Polish-Russian entente. The more or less mutual 
knowledge of the Polish and Russian tongues among the two 
peoples, and their immediate contiguity along a frontier of 
hundreds of miles, should be deciding factors in the problem. 
Besides, Russia’s bitter knowledge of the fruits of German 
intrigue, the immediate cause of all her present ruin (the 
military debacle, 1915-1917, engineered from Petrograd by 
the German Sturmer; the Lenine-Trotzky disaster, 1917 to 
date, planned and paid for by Germany): all this terrible 
experience may hold the Russia of tomorrow aloof from the 
Teuton and incline her toward friendship with Poland. At 
the same time, the general temper displayed by the people 
of the two countries lends color to this possibility; for the 
Poles do not hate the Russians; and, outside of the old circle 
of extreme reactionists, the Russians do not hate the Poles, 
the Bolshevik politicians never having succeeded in rousing 
any genuine anti-Polish feeling among the Russian masses. 
Their attitude is well expressed in the words of the Russian 
publicist, Marjkowsky, who, in speaking of the Polish Chief 
of State, Pilsudski, declared: “He has no stones to throw at 
Russia.” 
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It all depends on who the leaders of the new Russia are 
to be. There lies the world’s mystery today. If they are 
hostile to Poland; if German capital and German trade (al- 
ready intrenched in Russia through the German-speaking 
Jew) prove too strong a temptation, too attractive an aid to 
Russian reconstruction, the Russians will not be slow in striv- 
ing to regain the Polish dominions lost to them since 1915. 
They will strike Vilna first. The Polish-Russian boundary 
treaties made between Warsaw and the Bolsheviks will mean 
nothing then. There will be another war, which will inevit- 
ably involve the whole of Europe; for France will be vitally 
concerned. 

Whatever the future, Vilna itself can never be anything 
but Polish and Catholic, as she has been for over five hundred 
years, and as she remained through more than a century of 
Russian rule. Her sentiments went on record definitely as to 
that in September, 1919, when the first election was held fol- 
lowing the Bolshevik retreat, the city voting an overwhelming 
majority for reunion with Poland. Even before that, in April, 
1919, immediately after the Eastern liberation, a great mass 
meeting of Vilna citizens sent a stirring message to Warsaw 
proclaiming the town’s allegiance to the Polish nation: “Vilna, 
besprinkled with Polish blood, feels itself once more inti- 
mately united to the great heart of Poland. It is because it 
recognizes this unalterable union that it submits itself to the 
will of the Polish Government and recognizes no other author- 
ity as supreme. The heart of Vilna overflows with love and 
gratitude, and turns toward Warsaw and the Vistula.” 


“Nor can that endure which is not based on love.” 








THE IMMUNE. 
BY ANNETTE ESTY. 


=—sqjOU’RE a hard-hearted girl, Melissa, unfeeling; 
Ya you couldn’t any more really love anyone than 
. . . than old Garner could!” 

Tim’s tall figure looked cool enough in white 

4 outing shirt and flannels, but his handsome face, 

under the short blond curls, was heated red from annoyance. 

Two canoe paddles slanted across his shoulders and occupied 

his hands. Before him, standing in the centre of the narrow 

path of trampled brown earth that undulated over the roots 

of the great elms, was little black-eyed Melissa holding up her 

mouth to suggest that a kiss was balancing on its tempting 
pucker. 

Before her lover was quick enough to snatch the caress, 
the teasing girl ran off laughing, down the. path toward the 
sunset, leaving Tim sputtering, foiled as usual. 

But the reproach that the exasperated boy flung after 
Melissa rounded out its vibrations until they reached the 
ears of old Garner himself as he sat smoking in a broken, 
kitchen chair tipped back on his vine-wrapped porch. 
Through a hole in the thick leaf-curtain, he was watching the 
young couple as they stopped on the river path where it ran 
by his door. 

“You couldn’t any more really love anyone than... 
than old Garner could!” 

Tim’s tongue, prompted by the proximity of Garner’s 
ruinous cottage, threw out this accusation which, strange to 
say, reverberated not as a crimination, but as a welcome ac- 
clamation in the old man’s ears. 

The sardonic line of his sunken mouth curved upward at 
one end as he watched the pair go off toward the river, the 
boy fuming, the girl exulting in her tormenting power. 

The unpruned vines over Garner’s cottage crowded and 
hugged and pushed their way to the peak of the roof; like 
great cruel snakes they crushed and distorted the crouched 
dwelling of blackened boards. Behind the twisted screen, old 
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Garner pulled gently on his foul pipe and stroked the cat on 
his knees. Tim’s words brought a crafty gleam into the eyes 
of the bent, unkempt, old man; unwittingly they crowned a 
satisfied spirit. Today, the day of his wife’s funeral, a sense 
of unusual achievement companioned the solitary man. 

Two weeks ... or three? Garner couldn’t remember— 
since Mag kept her bed, didn’t come down to cook breakfast. 
He’d stopped on his way to work next morning and told that 
neighbor woman .. . never spoken to her before. . . . Ben 
Hensley’s wife . . . she’d come over, dragging two kids... 
the brats spent the day shooing the cat under the stove. Come 
every day ... curious, no doubt, to see the inside of the 
house and how he got on. 

Was it the Hensley woman or another of that crew, clat- 
tering around, that had told him Mag was dead? Somehow 
he knew it before he was told, although he hadn’t gone up- 
stairs. Today five or six of the women (they’d let Mag alone 
sharply enough while she was alive!), five or six of °em had 
a funeral over her in the front room. 

Gone now, the whole pack’n’boodle of ’em, left him in 
peace! Wouldn’t be coming prying back either . . . and Mag 
wouldn’t be coming back. 

Women, women, always disturbing and fussing, dying or 
having kids! Still, without Mag’s tongue . . . he’d have to do 
his own cooking . . . but peace, peace, ’n’better’n’peace! He 
knew .. . they’d gone off, those women, Hensley’s wife and 
the rest ...he hadn’t thanked ’em for helping Mag die. 
They’d got more’n the worth of their trouble .. . gone off, 
with their tongues crawling out like snakes from the stone 
piles . . . the wind blowing back their whispers of old Garner 
and his shiftless ways. 

Not over charged with charity . . . they’d left him alone 
. . » good enough for him, too, they thought. Not one of ’em 
smart enough to guess how the feeling of having beaten Fate 
at her own game talks out pretty and soft and companionable 
in the heart of a lonely man. 

The cat lay sleepily watching the face of its owner. It 
was a homely beast. When a kitten, half of its tail had been 
viciously cut off, robbing it of its rightful curving adornment 
and substituting a stump too long to be stylish. Its coat was 
piebald, white and buff, with a splash of black surrounding 
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one eye and running down over the side, startling, repellent 
as a birthmark. The sum of its harsh experiences, com- 
pressed within, gave out a perpetual burring sound. Its 
fathomless yellow eyes slowly opened and closed with the 
calm self-satisfied poise of a Buddha. It had passed through 
the infelicities of life to see, forced upon its tormentors before 
they died, the knowledge that it is easier to eliminate love 
from the human heart than to oust a cat from its corner. 

More sense in the animal, Garner realized, than in a 
whole funeral of women. He remembered the tramp... 
slept one night in the shed . . . chopped the cat’s tail off on 
the kindling block, next morning, trying to scare the child. 
A lot o’ meanness can happen to a cat. But the tramp was 
hung, he’d heard; the child was dead; and now Mag. 1-4 

Garner looked out through the leaves toward the sunset 
where Tim and Melissa had disappeared. Yesterday ... or 
years ago? He was young then . . . he’d gone down that very 
path that leads to the river. Tall, narrow-shouldered, a timid, 
likable lad, his big feet following with new assurance after 
Phoebe’s little slippers. At the river bank, by the willow, 
she had turned and looked up into his face. No coyness in 
her big gray eyes—it was the look of trust in their depths that 
had made him a man. 

They climbed into the clumsy punt for their picnic supper. 
He sat near her, but dared not touch her. He was busy wink- 
ing back the tears so that he could see her plainly. Above 
everything, he must see that look of trust in her eyes. 

Phoebe sat composed and matronly in her modest blue 
gown, the full skirt reaching to the scalloped edges of the 
pantalets at her white-stockinged ankles. Her bosom rose 
and fell under the crossing of the stiffly ruffled fichu, the deep 
blue of the dress showing faintly through the sheer white of 
the lawn. On her head was a large shade hat of yellow straw 
with rosebuds tucked under the brim. Her round face, with 
big eyes far apart, was pale from agitation. Black lace mits 
covered her arms. 

It was Phoebe who suggested getting out to watch the 
sunset from Blueberry Point, he would have been content to 
float on forever down the stream, seated near her in the old 
punt. Mechanically, he rowed to a big rounded bowlder for 
their landing place. The current was swift in the bend of 


vot. cxv. 34 
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the river, he tried to steady the boat with the oars while she 
put out her foot to the stone. As her little, flat-soled, bronze 
slipper touched it, Phoebe jumped onto the clay-covered 
bowlder, pushing back the boat; it rocked under him with 
the force of her spring. Suddenly, the girl slipped onto her 
knees and slid downward, her hands marking long grooves 
in the slimy surface. With a sharp cry of terror, she splashed 
into the water between the boat and the rock. A wave rose 
like the heave of a bosom, and for a moment her blue dress 
showed faintly through rising white bubbles. 

Terrified, he had flung himself into the deep river, reach- 
ing and grabbing where he had seen her disappear. As the 
water closed above his head, he stiffened rigid with horror, 
whirring thunders filled his ears. 

When he came to the surface he threw himself in panic 
toward the boat and caught hold with one hand of the gun- 
wale. He brushed the water from his blinded eyes. He 
couldn’t see Phoebe, a snag held her by her full blue skirt 
far down in the water. The flat yellow hat floated away 
with the pink rosebuds turned up. 

His shouts brought old Hensley, Ben’s father, who was 
woodchopping, back a little way from the bank. The man 
threw down his ax, stripped off his coat and swam toward 
him as he was floating down stream, one hand clutching the 
punt as if nailed to its edge; too dazed and indifferent to pull 
himself into the boat. 

“Ef ya’d knowed how to swim,” Ben’s father had told 
him afterwards, “ya might hev saved the gel. As ’t is, no 
one’s callin’ ya a coward fer holdin’ to the boat; wouldn’t 
comfort her pa’n’ma to know two was drowned.” 

These words had passed him by, all except one. That 
one tore through his mind like a scream. “Coward!” If he 
had only had the courage to take his hand from the boat. . . 
he could have died with Phoebe. 

Coward! The word rang in his ears next day when he 
looked at her face. A contented smile lay on the drowned 
girl’s mouth, but her eyes were closed; he never saw again 
the look that could have made him a man. 

He planned to kill himself. Lying face downward, dig- 
ging his hands and feet into the new turf on Phoebe’s grave, 
he bit his teeth into the soil. Through the night he lay there, 
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picture after picture of suicidal horrors passing in his brain, 
but all the time he knew that as sure as morning he would 
never have the courage to take his own life. In a swirl of 
sorrow and self-reproach he clung desperately to life, hating 
himself, torn by a tormented spirit. Coward, coward! 

Then, in the extremity of his anguish, he groped toward 
escape from the possibility of ever experiencing such suffering 
again. There on Phoebe’s grave wisdom was given him and 
he made a compact with himself . . . never to love again . . . 
never to love an earthly sight, sound, place, or human being. 
He must steel himself to insensibility, armor himself against 
pain. Lacking strength to kill his body, he must turn his 
whole being to the task of curbing his soul. 

Ah, with what pluck he had kept his promise, with what 
cunning he had schooled himself to keep his vow! 

Years after Phoebe’s death, he had married. Cross-eyed, 
cross-tongued, ill-favored shrew! For what other man in 
the world could Mag have answered a purpose? Little need 
now for stifling love or pity! 

Fear held him before the child was born! Only a girl, 
thank goodness, sick and plain like its mother! Mag soon 
spoiled its temper. Even so, Garner had undergone a fearful 
struggle against the rising affections of a father. After a few 
years, he breathed easier . . . the peevish child died. 

He had things well in hand now, allowing himself few 
acquaintances and no friends. Mag scolded, threatened. A 
poor laborer . . . lost one job after another. Certainly, he 
felt no interest in the work of his hands. To him... none 
of them guessed . . . but to him, to Garner, success lay 
within. 

Tonight he was realizing with unusual self-commendation 
that he had passed a test. Today, they had buried Mag, yet no 
ripple of regret stirred the frozen surface of his soul. Her 
scolding and her cooking he might miss, but, on the whole, 
her passing was as undisturbing as the lulling of the wind. 

Old Garner tipped down the front legs of his chair, rose, 
and shuffled over the length of the narrow rickety piazza to 
the kitchen. The Hensley woman had left four cold boiled 
potatoes on a blue-edged pieplate in the cupboard. He sliced 
them into the frying pan with a bit of drippings. The neg- 
lected fire in the range was low. Garner opened the drafts 
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and stuffed in wood. When the potatoes were warm, with- 
out waiting to cover their soggy nakedness with crisp, warm, 
appetizing coats, he ate his supper, leaving the cooling frying 
pan on the floor for the cat to lick. Filling the stove with 
coal for the night, as he had seen his wife do, he went slowly 
upstairs, preceded by the ugly cat. 

The smoothness of the other half of the bed excited no 
pang in Garner’s apathetic breast. He laid his head content- 
edly on his lonely pillow and was soon asleep. 

The odor of smoke and the crackling of heated boards 
finally disturbed him. He jumped out of bed. Mag had been 
a vigilant guardian of detail; accustomed to leave everything 
to her, he had forgotten to close the drafts of the stove, and 
the over-heated smoke pipe had set the woodwork on fire. 
The house was in flames. Garner drew on his ragged clothes 
as he hurried down the stairs. Safe in the fresh air of the 
yard, he saw that nothing could save the little frame dwelling; 
it was a wonder he himself escaped its doom. 

A pleasant calm took the place of the usual agitation of 
age at such an upheaval. From poverty—or was it wisdom? 
—Garner had never allowed himself to own a home. If he 
felt attachment for one house he had rapidly moved to an- 
other. Such small possessions as were being consumed before 
his eyes were associated with use, not with desire. 

He was enjoying the fruits of a long toil, that gigantic 
growth, cultivated until it had wrapped itself around and 
insulated his soul. The success of his life plan was proved. 
Alone, on the night after his wife’s funeral, the childless old 
man watched the burning of his home with only gladness in 
his heart for his own immunity from pain. 

A shout and a quick patter of feet! Up the river path, 
between the elms, Tim and Melissa were hurrying to him. 
Flames from the burning house threw a roseate glow to the 
highest arches of the tall trees. From each slender ruddy 
trunk were flung upwards garlands of infinite rose-clusters. 
Through this vermilion aisle, over the path lying a brilliant 
stain across the grass, the two ran toward him, their white 
clothes dyed pink, their young faces flushed from excitement, 
the boy panting ahead, the vigorous girl close behind. 

“How'd it start?” 

“Sent for the fire engine?” 
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Garner stood with his back to his flaming home, silently 
watching them. 

A sudden cry broke from the burning house, then cry 
after cry gathered and mounted to terrific screams, the yells 
of an animal in frantic fear. The deserted cat hurled itself 
against the bedroom window, scratching the glass with its 
claws. Its round eyes blazed as it dashed itself again and 
again against the panes, its paws uplifted against a back- 
ground of leaping fire. 

At the first cry Garner turned. For years the cat had 
spent every evening in his lap. When a kitten, it was given 
to the child, who maltreated it. Afterwards, Mag hated the 
animal, accused it of bringing the contagion by which the 
child died. To Garner the poor outcast had appealed with a 
sure instinct, he had protected it and, without his realizing, it 
had insinuated itself into his lap. 

Again and again, the cat bobbed above the window sill 
and fell back, an agonized Jack-in-the-box. A rush of tender- 
ness for his imperiled pet blazed up in Garner’s dry, empty 
heart. He ran into the house, up the smoke-filled stairs, and 
into the trembling heat of the bedroom. He threw open the 
window, the cat was through it like a flash. Picking itself up 
on the ground below, it scurried off under some bushes to 
lick its stinging paws. Garner tried to go back. Flames 
guarded the doorway. He turned to jump out of the window, 
but smoke overpowered him, and he crumpled to the floor 
like a pile of ashes. 

To Garner it seemed as if he continued falling, falling, 
but all was cool now after terrific heat, the air cleared of 
stifling smoke, the sound of crackling and of rushing stilled— 
all cool, fresh, still. He saw Phoebe’s hat . . . Phoebe’s wide 
shade hat floating, not away from him now, but toward him 
on slanting bands of crimson air, the roses no longer sodden 
and brown from river ooze, but tinted a fresh pink. Then 
up a glowing path under a rosy bower, Phoebe . . . Phoebe 
herself was coming to him, her limbs moving with sober eager- 
ness through that same arching avenue of dancing rose lights 
where he had seen Tim and Melissa run. She opened her 
mouth to speak, but at the sound of the first word, it was not 

. - not Phoebe’s voice . . . it was Melissa who broke into 
the old man’s dream. 
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“What did you do it for?” Melissa was crying, “what did 
you do it for? You might have been killed, oh, Timmie, 
Timmie-boy !” 

Garner was awake now, he opened his smoke-scorched 
eyes, he was lying on the grass in the side yard. Suddenly 
the roof of the house crashed in, and a pyramid of flames and 
sparks shot far up into the night. By the glaring light he 
saw the boy and girl standing near, Tim kissing her, Melissa 
crying. The boy was gray from smoke, his white clothes 
smudged and burned. 

The old man grunted and stirred, the young people turned 
quickly and bent over him. 

“Y’all right now, sir?” asked Tim, slipping an arm 
round Melissa. 

He understood now, old Garner understood. He winked 
the soot from his eyes, the smoke cleared from his brain. 
He jumped to his feet and sprang angrily at the boy, a gro- 
tesque, humped, blackened demon, his yellow teeth clenched, 
his fists doubled, words hissing from his mouth. 

“Ya went in thar arter me...ya might o’ been 
killed. . .” 

“Of course, he went in . . . climbed up outside by the 
vines . . . you’d have been fried crisp if he hadn’t!” Melissa 
was instantly Tim’s champion. 

“Ya fool...ya fool...ya d fool!” Garner 
lashed himself into a fury so hot that it threatened to incin- 
erate the shriveled body Tim had rescued from the flames. 
“Ya knew the gel cared, ya was reskin’ ya life, ya was reskin’ 
her happiness fer a man ya wouldn’t stop to kick from ya 
path!” 

Tim stood tall and straight, Melissa’s dark head pressed 
against his stained shirt. 

“And you, sir,” he said, grinning down at old Garner, 
“you .. . you risked your life for a cat!” 




















Mew Books. 


THE SCIENCE OF EDUCATION IN ITS SOCIOLOGICAL AND 
HISTORICAL ASPECTS. By Otto Willmann, Ph.D. Auth- 
orized Translation from the Fourth German Edition by Felix 
M. Kirsch, O.M.Cap. Beatty, Penna.: Archabbey Press. 
$3.00. 

Catholic educators have received, with universal approval, 
Father Kirsch’s translation of Professor Otto Willman’s The 
Science of Education in Its Sociological and Historical Aspects. 
The need of this, and other translations along similar lines, has 
been felt by everyone actively interested in the progress of the 
science of education. American Catholic scholars have written 
very little about education from the scientific point of view. 
Their contributions have been mostly controversial, due to the 
political and economic conditions under which the Catholic school 
exists in our country. There has been little, too little, discussion 
of the philosophical foundations which underlie the Catholic po- 
sition in education. In practice, every Catholic educator has been 
following the methods and principles consecrated by centuries of 
acceptance and practical experience. 

Dr. Willmann’s work comes to us, we hope, as the beginning 
of a long series of translations of French and German pedagogical 
treatises. The consequence of the publication of such transla- 
tions will be to stimulate Catholic educators to a more extended 
study of their own problems, as well as to deepen our knowledge 
and appreciation of the results of the fruitful scholarship of 
European thinkers, which has been for so long to most of us 
a closed book. 

The first volume of The Science of Education is mainly his- 
torical, reviewing in a scientific manner the growth and develop- 
ment of educational theory and practice up to and including 
modern times. Oriental, Greek, Roman, medieval and modern 
education are treated successively, with the sure hand of a scholar 
acquainted with all the historical facts. Willmann’s interpre- 
tations are based on sound psychology, and his evaluations are 
the result of a deep insight into the correct philosophical prin- 
ciples which support the Christian theory of life. Noteworthy is 
his splendid analysis of the school system of the Middle Ages. 
A special chapter is given to the ethos of medizval education. 
His treatment of modern educators, and particularly of Herbart, 
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is admirable. Herbart has exercised a great influence on Amer- 
ican education, and is chiefly responsible for its present socio- 
logical trend. This process of educational socialization, under 
the leadership of men like Professor Dewey, has reached such a 
pass that public education has now become a mere machine for 
turning out citizens. Willmann points out the defects in this 
theory. He accepts the necessity of a more highly developed 
social efficiency as one of the end results of the modern school, 
but very vigorously protests against making this the only result. 
Man is something more than a creature of the State. He has a 
soul; he has religious, moral and esthetic impulses which must 
be educated and satisfied. To ignore their existence is to bring 
disaster to the individual, and to the State as well. 

“True progress consists in permeating the historical method 
with the ideal and not in joining the ideal to the study of his- 
torical facts.” Catholic educators are not likely to forget this 
axiom, imbued, as they are, with a deep-rooted sense of the his- 
torical continuity of their system of education. The study of this 
history will reveal to them its many excellencies; will point out 
the errors to be avoided, and should develop a spirit of codperation 
and of mutual assistance, which will advance the efficiency of the 
Catholic school to such a point that even its most prejudiced 
critics must bow before the evidences of the thorough work it is 
doing. 


ST. BERNARD’S TREATISE ON CONSIDERATION. Translated 
from the original Latin by a priest of Mount Melleray. 
Dublin: Brown & Nolan. 7s. 6d. 

Such a well-known classic on the spiritual life as St. Ber- 
nard’s De Consideratione needs neither a review nor a recom- 
mendation. As well might one venture upon an appraisal of the 
Epic of Homer, of the Divina Commedia of Dante, or of the 
drama of Shakespeare, on whose unique excellence there is unan- 
imous accord. But what is news, and welcome news to the 
readers of THE CaTHOLIc WonrLD, is the fact that this most pre- 
cious work of the Mellifluous Doctor of the Church—one of the 
safest and most attractive guides for souls—has found a worthy 
expression in the vernacular. The translator, who modestly con- 
ceals his personal and even religious name, under the general 
title of a Mount Melleray priest, has done his work well. The 
translation has an easy flow, a simplicity of style, and felicity of 
idiomatic expression befitting the original, and not too common 
to versions. The Treatise on Meditation was composed by the 
holy monk of Clairvaux for the benefit of his former disciple, 
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the then Supreme Pontiff, Eugene III. One is impressed with 
the frank courage of the spiritual adviser, and the docile patience 
of the eminent disciple who must have encouraged such candid 
criticism and outspoken direction. What St. Bernard did for 
Pope Eugene, he has done for all succeeding Popes, who find in 
De Consideratione a luminous mirror in which they can behold 
clearly reflected their own spiritual countenances. The treatise 
has been well named the Deuteronomium Pontificum—the ideal 
of the divine law by which are guided the consciences of the 
Vicars of Christ, who must conform their lives to the sublime 
dignity of their office, and discharge properly their duties as the 
ministers of the humble Nazarene, as “the Servants of the serv- 
ants of God.” 

As the motives and means of eternal salvation are funda- 
mentally alike for all mankind, from the sovereign Pontiff to the 
simplest peasant, the treatise affords spiritual nutriment to satisfy 
the souls of all, but is more especially adapted to the needs of 
those dedicated to religion, and whose mission is to lead others 
along the pathway of God. Here is no dry disquisition on medi- 
tation, but a flowing fountain of limpid wisdom that refreshes 
and inspires the reader. The priests library and prie dieu will 
profit much by the presence of this precious volume. For to 
save the land from desolation, religious meditation must find an 
intimate place in the daily life of the spiritual leaders. 


THE WORK OF THE BOLLANDISTS. By Hippolyte Delehaye, 
S.J. Princeton: Princeton University Press. $2.50 net. 
The Abbé Migne’s patristic and theological collection as- 

tounded Matthew Arnold when he beheld it filling shelf after 

shelf in the British Museum Library. It impressed him with a 

sense of the immensity of the Church’s sacred lore, and of the 

rich treasures of human life which are stored within her pale. 

Beside it, on the shelves, were “the white folios of the Acta Sanc- 

torum,” a work of similar magnitude, embracing a wide range 

of human interests. To it the stricture which Arnold hastened 

to pass on the Abbé Migne’s compilation: “Do not seek in it im- 

partiality, the critical spirit,” would be singularly inapplicable. 

For the truth, and nothing but the truth, is the object of this 

definitive edition of the lives and acts of the Saints—the work 

of the Bollandists. It marks the introduction of the critical scien- 
tific spirit into the domain of hagiography. 

To quote Father Delehaye’s notable memoir of the labors of 
the Bollandists through three centuries, 1615-1915: “The Acta 

Sanctorum is constructed as a series of three hundred and sixty- 
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five units corresponding to the dates of the calendar, each one 
divided into a series of monographs, devoted to the saints honored 
on each respective day.” With a directness and simplicity of 
presentation he narrates the story of this gigantic task, and the 
respective parts played in it by the Jesuit Fathers, Rosweyde, 
Bollandus, Henschen and Papebroch, in whom the ardor of re- 
ligion and scholarship flamed with the passion of a consecration. 
The difficulties of their undertaking, which involved the quest of 
materials through all the libraries of Europe, the collating and 
redaction of countless manuscripts, the nice discrimination be- 
tween credulity and hypercriticism in dealing with the legends of 
the Saints, can be realized in all their actuality by a perusal of his 
detailed treatment of them in these illuminating pages. When 
to these problems are added the grave opposition aroused by the 
decisions of the Bollandists in rejecting apocryphal traditions, 
and the long obscuration of their energies occasioned by the sup- 
pression of this Society, and the dispersion of their libraries at 
the time of the French Revolution, the development of their enter- 
prise to within measurable distance of completion seems a mar- 
velous achievement. Of this age-long Lampadephoria—torch- 
race—toward the goal of historic truth, Father Delehaye’s mono- 
graph is a remarkable record. Written with a singular compe- 
tence and intimacy by a savant who is thoroughly au fait in all 
the bearings of his subject, the book is a worthy memorial of the 
tercentenary of the Acta Sanctorum. It is furnished with an 
appendix containing a complete bibliography of the Bollandist 
publications. 


GOETHE’S LITERARY ESSAYS. Edited by J. E. Spingarn. 

New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. $2.00. 

Professor Spingarn has done students of literature a real 
favor; for he has gathered into a single and well-made volume, 
golden pages from one of the great masters of literature. As 
divergent-minded judges as Carlyle, Matthew Arnold and Sainte- 
Beuve acclaimed Goethe the supreme literary critic of all time and, 
whatever might be said against so superlative an opinion, cer- 
tainly Goethe’s many-sidedness, his undoubted genius, and his 
keen insight all conspired to give his judgments on literature a 
value too great to be ignored. All phases of his critical activity 
are represented in this excellent volume, which is the work of 
several translators, all of high standard. Some of the selections 
now appear in English for the first time. 

Goethe was keenly interested in French and in English liter- 
ature, no less than in German, and for the English reader 
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there will be much to stimulate thought in his sympathetic appre- 
ciation of Shakespeare. Those of us who have found the great 
dramatist’s plays strangely failing in power to lift us out of our- 
selves, can find much to ponder over in Goethe’s declaration: 
“Shakespeare gets his effect by means of the living word, and it 
is for this reason that one should hear him read, for then the 
attention is not distracted either by a too adequate or too in- 
adequate stage-setting. There is no higher . . . pleasure than to 
sit with closed eyes and hear a naturally expressive voice recite, 
not declaim, a play of Shakespeare’s.” 

Goethe was no hard and fast critic, and as he re-read a book 
and found that it appealed to him in a new light, he did not hesi- 
tate to revise his earlier opinions and even to call attention to 
corrected impressions or reversals of judgments. It was because 
of his open-mindedness to new impressions that his critical dicta 
appear perennially fresh and stimulate the reader by their frank- 
ness and their vitality. 

The task of collecting these admirable and valuable essays 
required a scholar. It found one in Professor Spingarn, to whom 
the lovers of the best in literature owe genuine gratitude for this 
volume. 


THE INDWELLING OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. By R. P. Froget, 
O.P. Translated by the Rev. Sidney A. Raemers, M.A. New 
York: The Paulist Press. $2.25. 

One of the striking facts of Cardinal Manning’s life—and 
equally of others of the Oxford Movement—was the prominence 
of his devotion to the Holy Ghost. This portion of Catholic 
dogma, as much as any other, forced him to give his allegiance 
to the Roman Catholic Church. It is strange, therefore, that in 
the decades that have since passed, there have been but few 
writings which consider the relation of the Holy Spirit to the 
souls of men. Father Froget’s admittedly standard work, in the 
present excellent translation, should serve to revive interest in 
this fascinating theology. The readers will find, perhaps to their 
surprise, that there is not here question of the ecstasies of myst- 
icism. They will have to bear with a scientific and technical ex- 
position of dogma, that demands closest, most detailed and ab- 
stract thought. The end, however, will repay the pains. It is 
shown that every soul which possesses the grace of God, in this 
world as in the next, is bound in most intimate ties with the 
Spirit of God, and, through the Spirit, with the Father and the 
Son. In the strictest meaning of the words, the Spirit dwells in 
the soul; makes of the soul a temple and a sanctuary; raises the 
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soul to the dignity of being an adoptive son of God, co-heir with 
Christ to the felicity of divine beatitude. In a word, St. Peter 
spoke literal truth and not metaphor when he declared that the 
faithful are partakers of the divine nature. 

Father Froget proves on every page that his doctrine is not 
the creation of pious imagination, but rather the constant tradi- 
tion of the Church. He takes St. Thomas of Aquinas as his chief 
guide; but there are, too, many beautiful transcriptions from the 
writings of St. Augustine and the Greek Fathers. The reading 
of this volume must give a new and deepened consciousness of 
the meaning of Christian personality, and a strong inspiration to 
a fuller and more Christian life. 


ST. JUSTIN THE MARTYR. By C. C. Martindale, SJ. New 

York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $1.75. 

In this little treatise, Father Martindale considers in detail 
the work of the early apologists of Christianity, which he sketched 
in outline in the introductory volume of Catholic Thought and 
Thinkers. He sums up the results of St. Justin’s labors by say- 
ing that he helped Europe to an understanding of God, of Christ 
and of the Christo-centricity of history. He dwells at length on 
the rationale of his defence of Christianity—his insistence on its 
truth and moral beauty, and on divine revelation as the only 
means of attaining an adequate knowledge of God. How St. 
Justin disengaged the true idea of God from the false elements of 
the pagan conception, how, for the Stoics and Platonists of his 
time, he set forth the personality of Christ in terms of the Logos, 
and emphasized for the Jews the unique fulfillment in Him of the 
prophecies of the Old Testament—these are the main features 
of his exposition. Father Martindale’s study is decidedly indi- 
vidual and discriminating. 


THE LIFE OF THE WEEVIL. By J. H. Fabre. New York: 

Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.50. 

In 1915, at the age of ninety-two, still intent upon his studies, 
died the author of this book, a living encyclopedia of entomo- 
logical knowledge, and by degrees the diligence of his translator, 
Mr. Texeira de Mattos, is making his works known to the English 
reading world. That which deals with the weevils has all the 
fascination of the other volumes, in which Fabre’s wonderful 
discoveries are summed up. The weevil is a stubby snouted, un- 
promising little beetle, of which there are many varieties. There 
is even a New York Weevil (Jihycerus Noveboracensis is its title), 
though Fabre does not deal with it, no doubt because it prefers 
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the fruit and hickory trees of its native State to those of Provence, 
where, by the way, there are no hickories. 

To anyone doubting the interest of this book, we would say: 
“Begin at Chapter V. and study the Elephant Weevil, and then 
you will not need to be told to begin at the beginning and go right 
through.” Of course, there are great lessons to be learned from 
these humble creatures, altogether transcending their funny little 
ways. Fabre, after his long life of study, comes to the conclusion 
that the fathomless depths of instinct, almost terrifying in their 
vastness, reveal a purpose and a guiding hand in nature. Though 
he feels, with most other real workers, that “the last word of 
knowledge is doubt,” he has no doubt as to the point just men- 
tioned. “Matter is governed by a sovereign will,” and again “the 
humble Cionus, for its part, tells us of a primordial force, the 
motive power of the smallest as of the greatest things.” The 
book badly wants a much fuller index, and would be greatly im- 
proved by a plate showing a few weevils, in order that the un- 
biological reader—who can greatly profit by this book—may see 
what kind of creatures it is that he is reading about. 


THE SISTERS OF THE I. H. M. By a Member of the Scranton 

Community. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $5.00. 

An impressive history is presented here, of a sort, welcome 
to all devout Catholics, as is implied in the foreword by the 
Bishop of Scranton, to whom the work is dedicated. One mar- 
vels to read of what were the beginnings of the Congregation of 
the Sisters Servants of the Immaculate Heart of Mary, which in 
1920 celebrated its diamond jubilee: how Father Louis Gilet, 
Redemptorist, founded at Monroe, Michigan, the community “that 
was to effect so much for God and for His holy Church,” three 
young women being the first candidates to be clothed in the 
habit chosen by Father Gilet, and to make their vows according 
to the formula of the Redemptorist Rule. In less than two 
months, the first academy was opened—a log cabin of two 
rooms—wherein, nevertheless, a system of education was at once 
established which compares favorably with any to be found in 
our modern institutions. 

It is the old, but always new and wonderful, story of great 
things from small, from the tiny foundation in Monroe to the 
foundation in Pennsylvania, where throughout the diocese of 
Scranton stately structures, convents, colleges, academies and 
various other institutions rise in imposing numbers to bear wit- 
ness to the growth of the congregation and the extent of its 
achievements. 
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The book is admirably written. That it was a labor of love 
is manifest in every line; but the author brought also to her task 
powers of graceful, concise expression, discretion, and a rare 
faculty of selection. It must have been scattered material that 
she has amassed and coérdinated into a coherent, vital narrative, 
which ends with a description of the observances of the diamond 
jubilee, and has for its final words the opening sentences of the 
Magnificat. 

Satisfying in every other respect, the work gives one cause 
for regret, that so valuable a record was not made more easily 
available for reference. A synopsis of each chapter, covering the 
main points, is contained in the table of contents, but there is no 
index; an omission which makes it difficult to refresh one’s 
memory concerning many unlisted items that are both interest- 
ing and noteworthy. 

A word of appreciation is due to the publishers for the 
format of the volume, which, though large and profusely illus- 
trated, is not unwieldy. 


THE CHURCH IN ENGLAND. By the Rev. George Stebbing, 

C.SS.R. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co. $5.00 net. 

Recent years have seen the publication of an exceptional 
number of volumes on the history of the Church in England. To 
the contributions of Bishop Ward and Monsignor Burton, for 
example, have been added valuable period studies by the bril- 
liant Jesuit, Father Hull, and much biographical matter by the 
versatile Father Martindale of the same order. 

Nevertheless, to those who know Father Stebbing’s Story of 
the Catholic Church, announcement that the scholarly Redemp- 
torist has produced a study of the Church in England from the 
first century to the twentieth will be welcome news. Nor will 
any expectation raised by the quality of the former work fail of 
realization for any reader of The Church in England. The same 
thoroughness which marked the widely read Story is manifested 
in every chapter of the present history. The same faculty of 
presenting a striking situation in a few pages, not only without 
minimizing its importance, but actually with the increased dra- 
matic effect of few, but carefully chosen, words, makes the volume 
as interesting as it is instructive. 

The quality of sane reasonableness, shown for instance in 
the treatment of the difference in opinion between Newman and 
Manning in regard to the use of the older universities by Catholics 
and in the exposition of other matters, of which many readers 
will have more or less first-hand knowledge, is applied from the 
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first chapter to the last. It is difficult to call to mind a work on 
English history which could be offered by Catholics to their non- 
Catholic friends with more certainty that while the Catholic posi- 
tion is consistently and capably maintained, nothing of bitterness 
will be encountered from cover to cover. 

In addition to a very complete general index and a chrono- 
logical index, the volume contains a full list of English Catholic 
leaders from Pope Adrian IV. (Nicholas Breakspear 1154-1159) 
to Bishop Doubleday of Brentwood, appointed in 1920, and an ex- 
cellent list of four pages of books of reference. 


THE OPPIDAN. By Shane Leslie. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $2.50. 

In these days, when every writer, sooner or later, tries his 
hand at the novel, it is not surprising that so brilliant and versa- 
tile a man of letters as Shane Leslie, the editor of the Dublin 
Review, should make use of the form. The first work in fiction 
that comes from his pen is a story of the English public school, 
Eton, at the close of the nineteenth century. Himself a loyal 
Etonian, he has attempted to preserve in a novel the period of 
his own school days, and in the career of Peter Darley, the central 
character of the story, one fancies there is a good deal of auto- 
biography. As a novel, however, the book is too episodic; in fact, 
it is less a novel than a series of vivid pictures and personal recol- 
lections. Yet few are the readers who will not forgive the author 
for these delightful digressions. The spirit of Eton, with all her 
traditions, her customs, her routine, her “Dames,” collegers and 
oppidans, he has caught remarkably well; and in creating Darley, 
Socston and Ullathorne he has added three portraits to the all too 
small gallery of college characters. 


THE JESUITS. By Rev. Thomas J. Campbell, S.J. New York: 

The Encyclopedia Press. $5.00. 

Father Campbell, well known for his excellent historical 
studies, has written a popular history of the Society of Jesus that 
is at once readable, interesting and impartial. He has acquitted 
himself well of an almost impossible task: to give within the 
compass of about nine hundred pages a summary of the history 
of this most distinguished body of men, who have been maligned 
and calumniated by critics from the very days of St. Ignatius. 

This fascinating volume describes the origins of the Society, 
and gives us brief sketches of St. Ignatius and his companions, 
and a fair estimate of Jesuit scholarship, missionary activity, edu- 
cational work and spirituality. All the old calumnies born of 
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Jansenism or the Protestant hatred of the Church’s champions 
in England and Germany, are here answered simply and fully. 
The book is not all panegyric, for Father Campbell does not 
hesitate to denounce the stupidity or malice of a La Valette, a 
Gretser, a Bobadilla or a Rodriguez. 

The book has been severely criticized by English reviews, 
both Catholic and non-Catholic, but they fail to grasp the fact 
that the author is not writing for scholars, but for the man in 
the street. We willingly grant that there are a few mistakes of 
fact, a few repetitions, and a few colloquialisms, but we challenge 
Father Campbell’s critics to produce a volume equally as good 
on so difficult and so comprehensive a subject. We recommend 
this volume highly to our readers, and feel confident that the few 
slips pointed out so earnestly by the critics will be corrected in 
a new edition. 


A SHORT STORY OF THE IRISH PEOPLE. By Mary Hayden 
and George Moonan. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
$7.00. 

The authors of this work assert that “its only claim to orig- 
inality is with regard to the manner of presentation, the method 
of arrangement and the general treatment.” 

It is to be feared that many readers may be tempted to ask 
why such striving after originality was necessary. The manner 
of presentation and the method of arrangement are not without 
value, especially since they are supported by an admirable index; 
but occasionally they are mildly exasperating. They appear to 
call for some reference to every movement and every phase of 
Irish development, and the result is sometimes both sketchy and 
unsatisfactory. For example, the student of present-day offects 
in Ireland who seeks to evaluate causes more or [ess recent, will 
be surprised to find the “Plan of Campaign” dismissed in a few 
lines with the statement that it was extensively adopted, “and it 
resulted in some good certainly, but perhaps in more evil.” 

History in outline may be here, but history, to be of full 
value, must be presented with some sense of proportion; merely 
to chronicle the happenings, big and little, in the life of a national 
family, without consideration for their relative importance, is not 
to tell accurately the story of a people. 

To this general criticism there must be one exception. An 
endeavor is made to trace the development of Irish literature in 
all of the stages of Ireland’s life, and not without some degree of 
success. 

In a word, the volume may be recommended to those who 
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have other histories of the Irish people on their shelves and de- 
sire a book of ready reference. It contains a little about many 
things, not much about any one thing except the literature of 
Ireland, and not quite enough about that. 


LIFE OF ST. JOHN FRANCIS REGIS. By Robert E. Holland, 

S.J. Chicago: Loyola University Press. $1.00 net. 

Lives of saints are apt to be rejected by those who need 
them most, such as young people who crave tales of heroes and 
high enterprise, and who are attracted by a charming literary 
style. Father Holland’s story of St. Francis Regis is a tale of 
high enterprise, charmingly told, and through its pages walks a 
more delightful figure than ever fiction produced. We meet him 
first, a light-hearted youth at the end of a long journey, whose 
goal was what the author calls the “forge in which religious are 
fashioned”—the Jesuit novitiate. We are given a backward 
glance at a happy childhood; we read about him as a happy 
novice, affable and loving in his dealings with others, universally 
liked. We are told about his high enterprises, about the diffi- 
culties and disappointments which throughout his life continued 
the shaping of the “forge,” forming him into a fine instrument 
for a great work. Finally, we are told of his call to his crown. 
The book should delight young people of all ages, it should hold 
their interest from the opening sentence to the last. 


THE ITALIAN CONTRIBUTION TO AMERICAN DEMOCRACY. 
By John H. Mariano, Ph.D. Boston: The Christopher Pub- 
lishing House. $3.00 net. 

In this work the author endeavors to present to us just what 
the Italians have contributed to American democracy. He takes 
the city of New York as the subject of his study. It is a book of 
statistics with the necessary explanatory information, interesting 
as statistical exposition often is, and written with an effort to 
avoid bias and religious prejudice. How well the author has 
succeeded in this respect will best be determined by those whose 
knowledge of the Italians in America is large, and gained by per- 
sonal observation and study. For the most part, he has the facts 
well in hand. The book is a sociological study that deals with 
the number and distribution of the Italian population, the occu- 
pations, the health, the standard of living, literacy, citizenship, 
and social welfare. It studies the psychological traits of the 
Italian people, grouping them as “types”—the tenement type, the 
business type, the college type and the professional type. It dis- 
cusses minutely the social, religious, athletic and other clubs, and 
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the various associations, dramatic, musical, educational and 
recreational, that express the Italian activity in New York. One 
of the interesting chapters is that which presents a symposium 
on what the Americans of Italian extraction contribute to Amer- 
ican democracy. In this, various individuals express their 
opinions as to what the Italian gains and what he loses in his 
contact with the institutions of this country. It is a valuable 
work in many ways, not only to the social worker, the priest and 
the educator, but to all who are interested in the question of how 
the buoyant, ardent south Europeans find freedom in American 
life. 


THE NORSE DISCOVERERS OF AMERICA. By G. M. Gathorne- 

Hardy. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 

Who first discovered America? It is the question with which 
this very scholarly and fascinating book is occupied, and we are 
sure that it will find, as it deserves, a host of readers on this side 
of the Atlantic. The traveler who has labored up the steep sides 
of Brandon Mountain in the Kingdom of Kerry and sat on the low 
wall of the Oratory, now in ruins, which crowns its summit, will 
never altogether abandon the belief that St. Brendan, “the Navi- 
gator,” whose Oratory this is, actually did get to the shores of 
America in the fifth or sixth century, and that there is a grain of 
truth in the intolerable amount of myth which forms the bulk of 
the “Voyages” of this early saint. Mr. Hardy, of course, deals 
only with the Norse documents and, in his opinion, Bjarni Her- 
julfson was the first to see America, though he did not land on 
its shores, in 986, that is to say four years after Eric, the Red, 
had discovered Greenland and in the actual year in which, for 
the first time, it was colonized. In 1000 Iceland became Chris- 
tian, and two years afterwards Leif actually landed on the shores 
of Vineland the Good, otherwise North America. On his voyage, 
he first passed a land of flat rocks, which he called Helluland; 
then one of a low-lying character with woods and white strands, 
which he called Markland; arriving, finally, at a spot where Tyr- 
ker, one of his crew and a German, found vines and grapes and 
was able to identify them, which, of course, none of the Norsemen 
could have done. Hence, the name Vineland. 

Eighteen years after Leif, Karlsefni made a further voyage 
to explore the sites already visited and to discover new ones. 
The first place, not already mentioned, which he encountered he 
called Furdustrands—the Wonderful Beaches—because “it was 
a desolate place and there were long beaches and sands there.” 
From this he came to a fiord of strong currents, which he called 
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Straumsfiord, and sailing down it, he reached a spot which he 
called Hép, where he encountered the “skraelings,” or savages, 
a place where there was a land-locked estuary with a river run- 
ning into it from the north. 

What are these places in terms of modern geography? Many 
attempts have been made to identify them, and there are natur- 
ally considerable divergencies of opinion on the subject. We 
shall briefly indicate Mr. Hardy’s identifications with the state- 
ment that he seems to us to have made out a very excellent case 
for them. For a fuller account of that case, we must refer 
readers to the book itself. Helluland is Newfoundland and Labra- 
dor looked upon, as may well be done, as one country. Mark- 
land is Nova Scotia. Vineland, the eastern seaboard of New 
England, the landing having been made at “some place in the 
neighborhood of Chatham harbor on the heel of the Barnstable 
peninsula.” Furdustrands, he thinks to be the beaches south 
of Cape Cod, and Long Island Sound seems to be Straumsfiord, 
in which case Hép would be the bay or estuary of the Hudson 
River, constituting the modern approach to New York. One 
further fact of interest: in 1221 Eric, Bishop of Greenland, for it 
had a bishop in those days, sailed for Vineland, as we may feel 
sure, with a view to preaching Christianity to the “skraelings.” 
He was never heard of more: perhaps he was the protomartyr of 
North America: perhaps he never reached that country, but 
perished at sea. 


THE INTERNATIONAL PROTECTION OF LABOR. By Boutelle 
Elisworth Lowe, Ph.D. New York: The Macmillan Co. $2.50. 
This book is concerned chiefly with the movement for inter- 

national labor legislation before the outbreak of the World War 

and with the results of that movement in the form of actual cove- 
nants between nations. The labor clauses of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles and the draft conventions and recommendations of the 

Labor Organization of the League of Nations, are recorded only in 

a supplementary way. The value of the volume is to be found in 

the description which it gives of the long fight for international 

agreements for the establishment of labor rights, and of the very 
considerable measure of success attained in the struggle before 
the “Labor Charter” was incorporated in the Peace Treaty. It is 
not an easily flowing narrative, but it offers to the student of this 
phase of labor legislation a rich treasury of facts and documents 
and an exhaustive bibliography. 

The Catholic interested in programmes of social reform 
through legislation, will naturally seek for some statement of the 
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activities of the Catholics of Europe in forwarding the movement 
for protection of the workers through international agreement. 
Nor will he be disappointed. Early in the story, fie will meet 
references to the important parts played by such individual leaders 
as Count Albert de Mun and such groups as the German Catholic 
Party. And he will be glad to find recognition of the fact that 
several months before the Encyclical on The Condition of the 
Working Classes was given to the world, Pope Leo XIII., in reply 
to a request from the German Emperor that he lend his aid and 
sanction to the Berlin Conference, “heartily endorsed the deliber- 
ations of a conference that might tend to relieve the condition of 
the worker, secure for him a Sabbath day’s rest, and raise him 
above the exploitation of those who, without respect to the dignity 
of his manhood, his morality or his home, treat him as a vile 
instrument.” 


THE GREAT DECEPTION. By Samuel Colcord. New York: 

Boni & Liveright. $1.50 net. 

The Great Deception is a deceptive title. The author fears 
that a false interpretation may be put upon the vote given Presi- 
dent Harding in his election to the Presidency. He asks if it is 
not possible that a misunderstanding arise from this vote, and 
then goes on to draw his conclusions from the results of the last 
Presidential election. He believes that the tremendous vote was 
a “mandate” to Senator Harding, but he feels also that “it would 
be most unfortunate if he (President Harding) or the Senate or 
other national leaders should hold an entirely wrong conception of 
what that mandate really was and, in obedience to that wrong 
conception, seek to put into effect a mandate which was never 
given.” 

His view of what he calls the “great consummation” is not 
primarily the establishment of the League of Nations, but that the 
United States “do something effective for the prevention of war— 
something to put the great influence of the United States actively 
and permanently on the side of peace preservation.” He then 
explains why pro-League Republicans voted for Harding, and 
shows that their vote was due to a determination not to tolerate 
and forgive “a falling back into doing nothing—continued isola- 
tion, which would mean destruction to our own financial, com- 
mercial and industrial prosperity, destruction to the world in 
which we must be inextricably involved and the end of hope for 
world peace.” In President Harding, the author sees a man 
elected by the people’s votes who will not disappoint them. 

The book deals with a problem of the greatest importance, 
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not only to the statesmen and politicians of the United States, 
but also to the people at large. However, its effectiveness is 
destroyed by its frankly partisan spirit. It is too bad that the 
publishers, in their cover announcements, try to make the book 
sensational. It is not in the slightest sensational. It is a par- 
tisan treatment of a question that has become a problem, because 
it has always been treated in a partisan way. 


THE BEGGAR’S VISION. By Brookes More. Boston: The Corn- 
hill Publishing Co. $2.00. 

This handsomely gotten up volume contains seven poems, 
gracefully done and superbly illustrated. Mr. More has a keen 
sense of music in verse, considerable scholarship and an instinct 
for subjects which lend themselves to poetical treatment. He has 
not, however, found himself as yet. His narrative is weak, be- 
cause he avoids the connections between episodic moments for 
fear, by treating them, he may wander away from essential poetry. 
In consequence, he is frequently vague even when treating such 
well-known themes as Orpheus and Eurydice. “Sinners All” is 
vague as to point, as well as treatment. Mr. More harks back 
frequently to the poets whom he has studied and, no doubt, come to 
love. The gallery is a diversified one: there are echoes of Chaucer, 
of Poe in “The Valley Mysterious” and in “The Last of Lost 
Eden” and of eighteenth century verse in such lines as “His lovely 
mate restored by Pluto’s grant,” and such phrases as “that silent 
valve” applied to a door. Mr. More has a slight poetic gift; he is 
still far off from the domain of real poets. 


THE HOPE OF THE FUTURE. By Edward E. Eagle. Boston: 

The Cornhill Publishing Co. $2.00. 

This book has been written, the author announces in his 
preface, “for the hundred million Americans who have never 
gone outside the boundaries of their continent.” It has been 
written to demonstrate to the fair-minded American business man 
that “the British Empire is a philanthropic institution that might 
have been designed for his especial benefit.” Even the Monroe 
Doctrine, which Mr. Eagle regards as “the corner-stone of our 
foreign policy,” appears to have become distinctly British since 
our author returned from five years of travel, for “the American 
taxpayer has not been required to contribute anything for its sup- 
port. The real bulwark of its defence has been the British Navy.” 

But then, all kinds of things have happened while Mr. Eagle 
was studying affairs abroad, noting that “instead of concealing 
our lack of taste, we shout it for everyone to hear,” and that “all 
children (in England) are better mannered than American boys 
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and girls.” For example, the seat of government of Canada has 
been transferred over night from Ottawa to another city, and not a 
single benighted American was aware of the change. Here is 
the Honorable Arthur Meighan writing a commendation of The 
Hope of the Future from “Prime Minister’s Office, Toronto, Can- 
ada.” The Honorable Arthur is confident that “this book will 
help its readers to know better the real character and purpose 
of the Empire as it exists today.” He thinks that, “above all, 
we must endeavor to understand each other better.” Doubtless 
this was held firmly in mind by Mr. Meighan when, as one of the 
leading opponents of Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s reciprocity proposals, 
he helped to bring into. office the party whose campaign slogan 
had been: “No Truck or Trade With the Yankees.” 

Another letter of praise comes from “Prime Minister’s Office, 
Belfast, Ireland.” From Sir James Craig we learn that “men of 
the old Ulster stock ... served in the army at Washington.” 
We feel grateful. Washington is a mighty fine—and safe—place 
in which to serve in the army. 

Altogether an instructive and an entertaining book. A trifle 
unfair, now and then, to the great British Empire perhaps, as in 
that reference to Americans and “their Continent,” but in all 


other respects worthy a place on library shelves beside Gulliver 
and The Innocents Abroad. 


UMAN DESTINY AND THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY, by J. Godfrey 
Raupert, K.S.G. (Philadelphia: Peter Reilly. $1.25.) This little 
book is timely and refreshing. The famous French astronomer and 
scientist, Camille Flammarion, claims to have sure evidence that spir- 
itistic phenomena are caused by the souls of the dead communicating 
back to this plane. Professor Richet flatly contradicts this, and stoutly 
maintains that all phenomena commonly attributed to spirits must 
be attributed to the faculties of the human mind, of which we still 
are ignorant. Mr. Raupert, with calm and poise, asserts that, when 
rightly interpreted, the phenomena give a striking confirmation to 
many of the fundamental truths of Christianity. 

The author’s well-known and valuable contributions on the sub- 
ject of Spiritism gives this volume an authority too often lacking in 
Catholic pronouncements. 

Mr. Raupert believes, and with good grounds, that so-called spirit 
manifestations are the work of “evil intelligences” with no good de- 
sign toward those who are still on this plane, a cunning Satanism 
to deceive, if possible, even the elect. 

In Human Destiny and the New Psychology he uses his extensive 
knowledge of the subsconscious mind to show to what an extent 
modern research, when rightly interpreted, confirms the teaching of 
the Catholic Church respecting the “Last Things.” 
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The chapters on Psychological Law and Human Immortality, God 
and Man, and Man’s Spiritual Enemies are especially commendable 
and timely in view of the present-day revival of spiritistic vagaries. 

Many theologians will differ from and regret the treatment of hell 
and its torments on pages 65 and 66. But at a time when Spiritism 
is attracting world-wide attention, this little volume, with its sane 
and balanced views, will do much good. 


E ESSENCE OF THE HOLY MASS, a new theory by Rev. Willi- 

bald Hackner. (St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co. 25 cents net.) For 
centuries theologians have discussed the question: In what does the 
essence of the Mass consist? 

St. Thomas, St. Bonaventure and others find the sacrificial act in 
the consecration. Others find it in the consecration and Communion 
taken together (Cardinal Bellarmine), or in the breaking of the Host 
and the dropping of the particle in the chalice in connection with 
Communion. Others (De Lugo, Franzelin) hold a middle view: they 
regard the consecration as the sacrificial act, and find the destruction 
of the Victim in the self-abasement of Christ in the sacramental 
species, wherein He renders His glorified body present on the altar. 

Father Hackner thinks the problem may be solved if we establish 
the right relation between the sacrifice of the Last Supper and the 
sacrifice of the Cross. He holds that the sacrifice of the Last Supper 
has the same relation to the sacrifice of the Cross as the matrimonium 
ratum has to the matrimonium consummatum. The Last Supper. is a 
sacrificium ratum—a contract in which Christ assumes the obligations 
towards His Heavenly Father of giving up His Body as a holocaust, 
and of shedding His Blood for the forgiveness of sins (Luke xxii. 19, 20). 

’ The sacrifice of the Cross is a sacrificium consummatum: i. e., 
on the Cross the contractual obligation assumed at the Last Supper 
was actually fulfilled, namely, the surrender of the Body of Christ 
unto death and the shedding of His Blood for the remission of sins. 

When Our Lord said to His Apostles: “Do this for a commemora- 
tion of Me,” He commanded them to continue the sacrifice of the 
Last Supper. Therefore, the Mass in its entire structure and nature 
is a sacrificium ratum. Consequently, no actual destruction of the 
Victim takes place therein, but merely a potential destruction of the 
same, as in the Last Supper. This is expressed in the words of conse- 
cration, by which the sacrificial act is accomplished in the Sacrifice 
of the Mass. 

It is not only the sacrificial spirit that Christ, the High Priest, 
renews in the sacrifice of the Mass, but also the sacrificial contract 
with His heavenly Father, concluded in the sacrifice of the Last 
Supper. That means that in each Mass, Christ assumes the obligation 
towards His Heavenly Father of surrendering His Body to destruction 
and of shedding His Blood for our redemption. 

In the Mass the contract remains potential; it is not actually 
executed, as was done after the Last Supper. In the Mass, our Heav- 
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enly Father waives the consummation. For the one consummation 
on the Cross sufficed for all times, in value and merit, even to redeem 
a thousand worlds (Heb. ix. 12). Virtually, therefore, the Sacrifice 
of the Mass reaches back to the sacrifice of the Cross, from which it 
receives its value and substance. Christ need suffer and die no more, 
as He did on the Cross; the Heavenly Father is contented with the 
sacrificial spirit or the sacrificial contract of His only-begotten Son. 
He dispenses with repeated destruction and shedding of blood, as 
He did in the case of Abraham’s sacrifice on Mount Moriah. 

The Eucharistic Sacrifice is identical with the Sacrifice of the 
Cross, in as far as in both sacrifices the same High Priest offers the 
same Victim, His Body and Blood, with this difference only, that on 
the Cross the offering was made in acta solvendo: i. e., in a bloody 
manner, whereas in the Mass (as at the Last Supper) it is made in 
potentia et contrahendo: i. e., in an unbloody manner. 


EDITATIONS FOR GOD’S LOVING CHILDREN (To be used by 
Mothers and Teachers). (New York City: The Cenacle of St. 
Regis. $1.50.) Under the very modest title of “Meditations,” the 
Religious of the Cenacle have published a volume which will be a 
valuable addition to the rather limited library available to the teacher 
of Christian doctrine. The present book is unique, because it supplies 
the untrained teacher with a method as well as with material. No 
one would be foolish enough to deny that many a time the mother 
heart, with its unmeasured resources of love and faith, guided by in- 
stinct and grace alone, imparts to the child all that is needed and in 
the way that is best; but then again, there are teachers, not a few, who, 
without direction, achieve less than mediocre results. For these latter, 
the present volume will, in numerous instances, mean the successful 
completion of a duty that otherwise would remain practically undone. 
As His Grace, the Archbishop of New York, writes in a brief 
and lucid introductory note, precious results have already been ob- 
tained by the use of the volume in the classes held at the Cenacle. 
In fact, these lessons are the fruit of several years of experiment; and 
constant revision, made on the basis of actual trial, impart a prac- 
tical and objective character to the book which render it of quite 
unusual worth. 

The present series of Fifteen Lessons, which carry the learner 
through what may be regarded as the first term, or first year, of 
instruction, are concerned with the fundamental truths of revelation. 
A succeeding volume is promised; and the discriminating catechist 
will be sure to welcome it when it comes. 


ENYS, THE DREAMER, by Kathryn Tynan Hinkson. (New York: 
Benziger Brothers. $2.00.) An obvious story about obvious per- 
sons is here presented to us. The scene is laid in Ireland, but the 
finest characters drawn are those of Jews and Englishmen. Denys is, 
indeed, a dreamer, a practical dreamer, we are often assured. What is 
more to his credit, he effectively holds his position as hero between 
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the covers of the book. He is, of course, Irish, and he is mentioned 
here rather because he is the hero, than for any evidence of literary 
skill expended on his behalf. There is also a heroine, but she shrinks 
into oblivion beside the fine character drawing employed in the por- 
trait of the wife of a Jewish money-lender. She has heroic propor- 
tions—she is someone to remember; indeed, she is so startlingly clear 
as to render the other characters, in contrast, exceedingly vague. 


N Religion, Second Course, and Religion, Second Manual, Dr. Mac- 
Eachen provides continued application of his theory for the teach- 
ing of religion to older children of the primary grades. These two 
volumes, as those already familiar with Teaching of Religion and 
Religion, First Course, and Religion, First Manual, know, are to be 
used in conjunction with each other. The method employed has 
already been commended by ecclesiastical authority as in line with 
Scholastic Philosophy, and by prominent educators as following the 
best thought of modern pedagogues. It is truly educational in that 
it develops the individual through the knowledge of Divine truths, 
and aims, as the Archbishop of Toronto so beautifully says: “To teach 
the Christian religion as a life informed by truth.” To make Catholic 
faith dynamic is today a “consummation devoutly to be wished.” Dr. 
MacEachen is giving lead and direction towards this great end. (New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 40 cents and $1.40 respectively.) 


T. GREGORY VII., POPE—the “Notre Dame” Series of Lives of the 
Saints. (St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co. $1.80 net.) There is 
hardly a more stirring period in all Church history than the last 
quarter of the eleventh century, which witnessed the contest of Pope 
Gregory VII. with the Emperor Henry IV. over the vexed question of 
investitures. The first chapter of this book traces briefly the early 
relations of the Church with the Empire. Then we come to Hilde- 
brand, his career as a monk of Cluny, and the events which led up 
to his election as Pope at the age of sixty in the year 1073. There is 
no glossing over wickedness in high places; we see clearly the tre- 
mendous problem that faced the saintly Hildebrand when he assumed 
the Papal dignity. Fortunately, Gregory was the type of saint who 
is also emphatically a man of action; he proceeded at once to set the 
Church’s affairs in order both spiritually and temporally. One result 
was that he died in exile; the other was that the Church entered upon 
a holier and more brilliant epoch in her long history. The part 
played by the Countess Matilda in behalf of Pope Gregory is clearly 
set forth. It is interesting to note that in this much-maligned century, 
here was a devout Christian woman, who was a warrior, who knew 
four languages well and wrote Latin fluently. The book makes enter- 
taining, as well as profitable, reading. 


OD’S WONDER BOOK, by Marie St. S. Ellerker, 0.S.D., with 
Preface by Very Rev. Vincent McNabb, 0.P. (New York: P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons. $1.50.) This valuable contribution to the literature of 
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the Mass is addressed especially to young people. The Mass is the epi- 
tome of worship, and those who will study “God’s Wonder Book,” the 
Missal, with this scholarly and ardent Dominican cannot fail to find 
it a revelation and an inspiration to the deepest and highest in Cath- 
olic life and doctrine. The book is admirably balanced and well 
sustained, holding the interest from first to last. The history of the 
Mass and the symbolism of the Mass not only inform, but inspire to 
devotion that is basic. The association of ideas and variety of appeal 
are of real psychological value. God’s Wonder Book is scarcely 
adapted to very young readers, but the skillful teacher will find it 
a guide in interpreting the Mass to the youngest. Children of the 
higher Grammar Grades, High School students and adults should study 
it first hand and read and re-read it as they surely will. At the end of 
each chapter the variations of the Dominican from the Roman rite are 
noted. 


KETCHES OF BUTTE, by George Wesley Davis (Boston: The Corn- 
hill Publishing Co. $1.75), describes, in about twenty chapters, 
Butte from the Vigilante days of the early sixties to its development 
in the present day. The book is written in a flippant newspaper style, 
and devotes most of its pages to the criminal life of the city, past and 
present. It is crudely put together, and gives an utterly unfair picture 
of the city. , 


E DOOR, by Daniel Sargent. (Boston: Richard G. Badger.) 
There are some fine things in this slim volume of poems, as 
when Mr. Sargent speaks of a far-off time when 


the hills stood tryst 
For sign of a dawn’s first amethyst. 


The poems are but twenty-six in number, but each is graceful and 
well turned. In “Verdun,” there is the ring of unmistakable poetical 
eloquence; in “Midnight,” an unusual originality of thought; in “The 
Burial of St. Elizabeth,” a tenderness and sympathy which speak well 
for Mr. Sargent’s appreciation of spiritual beauty. There is ardor 
in “The Annunciation” and an exquisite reverence in “Often at Night,” 
the theme of which is the guardianship. of the Blessed Virgin over 
her earthly children who, tossing restlessly in weary beds, win her 
compassion and are vouchsafed the boon of sleep. 


Pe HABIT OF HEALTH, by Oliver Huckel. (New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co. $1.00 net.) This is a book of non-Catholic spir- 
ituality, but it contains hardly anything to which we may not subscribe. 
Of course, it bears no comparison with the masterpieces of Catholic 
mysticism or asceticism, v. g., the works of St. Teresa or St. Francis de 
Sales. But neither does it aim so high. Its object is to show that the 
things of the spirit—prayer, unselfishness, humility, mortification— 
apart altogether from their moral significance, possess a certain healing 
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and therapeutic force as well. The book is written in an attractive 
style, and the quotations, with which it abounds, are apt and well 
chosen. 


E IDEAL OF REPARATION, by Raoul Plus, S.J. (New York: 

Benziger Brothers. $1.50 net.) With sin came death into the 
world, and all our woe. Although God might have condoned man’s 
offences gratuitously, in His providence He deemed it better that 
wrongdoing on man’s part should entail the necessity of making repar- 
ation. From Adam on, the law has worked inevitably and inexorably. 
Father Plus’ little book, ably translated by Madame Cecilia, briefly 
sets forth this basic Christian doctrine under three heads: why repar- 
ation should be made, who is to make it, and how it may be made. 
Simple and unpretending, almost naive, in style, in the doctrine it 
preaches lies the salvation of the world. From all sides we hear the 
cry that mankind is spiritually sick, and there is but one cure: with 
Clovis, we must burn what we have adored and adore what we have 
burned. Only thus, will the problems agitating men’s souls be ulti- 
mately resolved. 


HE MAN WHO VANISHED, by John Talbot Smith. (New York: 
Blase Benziger & Co., Inc. $1.75 net.) It is twenty years since 
Father Smith attracted the attention of thousands of New Yorkers, 
non-Catholic as well as Catholic, by a clever novel which introduced, 
under thin disguise, many well-known public men of a period with 
which most of the readers of that time were familiar. It is this work 
known to a previous generation as The Art of Disappearing, that is 
now republished under the title, The Man Who Vanished. 

The art of writing books of this kind is itself an art in danger 
of disappearing. Red blooded men and not introspective neurotics 
are used by the author to develop a plot which really develops. Good 
men and bad men, they do things; they are not merely sensation 
experimenters and sensation recorders. 


PICTURE OF MODERN SPAIN, by J. B. Trend. (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $4.50.) The thirty or more essays on the art, 
literature and music of Modern Spain in this volume have for the 
most part appeared in English papers and magazines the past four 
years. The author’s sympathies are always with the rationalist anti- 
clericals and apostates of Spain, a small but blatant minority, who, to 
his mind, are “fighting the same battle against the anti-intellectual 
attitude, which is being fought in England, France, Germany and Italy.” 
He has a few interesting things to say about the languages of 
Spain—Castilian, Basque and Catalan—the novels of Pérez Galdés and 
Pio Baroja, the Assumption Mystery Play of Elche, the origins and his- 
tory of Spanish theatre music, the Catalan contribution to Spanish 
civilization. But he knows nothing of the glories of Catholic Spain, 
and spoils his volume by his prejudice and unfair attacks upon every- 
thing Catholic. 
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E CASTAWAYS OF THE BANDA SEA, by Warren H. Miller. 

(New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.75.) This is a tale for young- 
sters, cut on about the same pattern as hundreds of other adventure 
stories, but much above the average in its plausibility and interesting 
detail. The locale is the sea, and various ports, of Borneo and New 
Guinea, and in this unknown and colorful region, the young hero, 
George, bears a manful part in the romantic happenings attendant 
upon fire at sea, pearl hunting and leopard stalking. The book does 
for juveniles, in an unpretending way, somewhat the same service as 
the novels of Conrad so gorgeously perform for the maturer reader. 


HE GANG, by Joseph Anthony. (New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. $1.90.) Mr. Anthony’s novel introduces us into the boy world 

of a New York street, where Harold Diamond, King of the Kids, fights 
valiantly for membership in the gang. The author gives us some 
humorous pen pictures of life in a public school, and describes vividly 
the many adventures of the gang in its constant struggle for supremacy. 


TUDENTS of the New Testament will welcome a new edition of the 
Abbé Fouard’s The Christ, The Son of God, in paper cover, with- 

out notes, put out by Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co., New York. That 
this paper edition has already done good service to those who cannot 


afford the two volume edition, or want a handy traveling companion, 
is proved by the appearance of this new edition. (75 cents.) 


PAMPHLET PUBLICATIONS. 


From the Catholic Truth Society, London, we have a number 
of interesting, instructive and devotional pamphlets at two pence each. 
A short sketch of the life and work of Venerable Thérése Haze, Foun- 
dress of the Daughters of the Cross and The Life and Legend of St. 
Iidefonsus, Archbishop of Toledo, by Abbot Cummins, 0.S.B. A 
pamphlet by J. W. Poynter on Christadelphianism and its teaching; 
The Duties of Parents Towards Their Children, an illuminating treatise 
by Bertram Wolferstan, S.J.; The Doctrinal Witness of the Fourth 
Gospel, by Rev. Vincent McNabb, O.P.; Catholic Foreign Missions, by 
Rev. T. A. Sullivan, B.A., treating of the place of Foreign Missions in 
the economy of the Church, native helpers and clergy, modern mis- 
sionary organizations, some results of Protestant propaganda, etc.; 
The Religion to be Born in, by Dom Columba Stenson, O.S.B.; Life and 
Its Origin, a scientific paper by B. J. Swindells, S.J., B.Sc.; The Words 
of Life, being “A Handbook of explanations for those seeking knowl- 
edge of the Catholic Faith,” compiled by C. C. Martindale, S.J.; the 
story of Two Conversions; and “April Showers” and “Pierrette,” by 
G. R. Snell, printed together in a pamphlet, entitled Two Stories. 
A leaflet, The Church and the Religion of Christ (price, one half 
penny), also comes from The Catholic Truth Society. 

Other pamphlet publications received are: Gracefulness or Folly, 
edited by Dr. C. Bruehl, on the evil of the modern tendency in dress 
(New York: Joseph Schaefer); The Our Father, five discourses on the 
Lord’s Prayer, by Rev. A. M. Skelly, O.P. (privately printed); and 
Little Office of the Passion, by St. Bonaventure, printed by the Fran- 
ciscan Herald Press, Chicago. 











Recent Events. 


The Genoa Economic Conference, after 

France. sessions extending over six weeks, held its 

final meeting on May 19th, with little to 

show in the way of positive achievement and certainly with no 

results comparable to the pleasant promise of its beginning. 

Three things were the main outcome: First, a conference to be 

held at The Hague to continue the Russian negotiations; second, 

an eight months’ truce whereby the Powers, on the one hand, and 

Russia, on the other, agree not to attack each other for that 

period; and third, the Rapallo Treaty between the Germans and 
Russians. 

Russia proved the chief stumbling-block to success, both in 
herself and also because of the various and conflicting attitudes 
towards her of France and England. After the Powers had re- 
fused the Russian demand for a billion dollar loan in the early 
sessions, and had laid down certain conditions before they would 
render Russia any financial assistance whatever, the Russians, on 
May 11th, sent a reply to the Powers’ conditions which made an 
agreement practically impossible. Not one of the conditions, 
stipulated by the Powers as the price of resuming commercial 
relations with Russia, was accepted. 

Several attempts were made during the Conference to induce 
participation by the United States, but these all met with failure, 
Secretary Hughes making it plain on each occasion that there 
would be no recognition of the Soviet Government by the 
United States, or approval of trade between Russia and America, 
until the Moscow authorities provide guarantees of safety of 
life and property, the sanctity of contract and the rights of free 
labor. 

In accordance with the decision reached at Genoa, invitations 
were issued on May 28th by the President of the Genoa Conference 
for the parleys at The Hague. It is intended that two commis- 
sions shall meet there on June 26th, one to comprise experts from 
the States represented at Genoa, excluding Russia and Germany, 
and the other commission to consist only of Russian econ- 
omists. 

A preliminary meeting will be held on June 15th, and will 
be attended by not more than two delegates from all States repre- 
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sented at Genoa, except Germany and Russia. They, with a 
limited number of specialists, are expected to determine who will 
participate in the non-Russian commission. By June 26th, at 
the latest, it is expected that the names of the Nations and their 
representatives will be communicated to the Secretariat General, 
which is under the general jurisdiction of a Holland delegate. 
The commissions will study the differences that exist between the 
nations, particularly matters relating to debts, private property 
and credits to Russia, and endeavor to formulate recommenda- 
tions for submission to their respective Governments. 

The Hague Conference opens with less prospect of success 
than that at Genoa, as not only has the United States found it 
necessary to decline participation in this Conference also, but 
France shows an evident reluctance to attend. On June 3d, Pre- 
mier Poincaré sent to all the Powers, including the United States, 
a carefully prepared note setting forth the French position to- 
wards Russia. 

The French Premier holds that all the Powers should unite 
in declaring that, first of all, Moscow must withdraw the Russian 
memorandum of May 11th, and accept unreservedly recogni- 
tion of Russia’s pre-war debt, her war debt, and the return of 
foreign-owned private property nationalized in Russia! More- 
over, the Russians must drop their counter-claims for 50,000,000,- 
000 gold rubles, and must realize and accept the fact that they 
can get no loan at this time. 

It is M. Poincaré’s plan that only after the Soviet shall have 
accepted these conditions, may experts of the Powers profitably 
study the situation in Russia and the means which may be taken 
to help the Russian peoples. He refuses absolutely to take part 
at The Hague in another battle of politics as to the relative the- 
oretic value of the capitalist and communist systems of govern- 
ment. 

The disquieting prospect that France would bring further 
pressure to bear on Germany with the extension of her military 
occupation, was eliminated on May 28th by the German reply to 
the demands of the Reparations Commission. The Commission 
had delivered an ultimatum giving Germany till May 31st in which 
to comply with certain conditions, the most important of which 
was the balancing of her budget by raising a 60,000,000,000 
paper mark interior loan. The German reply, couched in a 
satisfactory tone, said that Germany could do what was asked, 
with the proviso that she must have aid in the shape of a foreign 
loan. 

Although the Commission had insisted on unconditional com- 
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pliance, on May 31st it unanimously approved the German reply 
and decided to grant Germany a moratorium for the year 1922. 
The action taken by the German Government to put its finances 
on a sound basis and eliminate as much as possible the whole- 
sale printing of paper money, constitutes, according to the deci- 
sion of the Commission, “‘a serious effort to meet the Commission’s 
requirements.” In its letter to Chancellor Wirth, the Commission 
states that, in view of the importance of an immediate decision 
upon the question of postponement of payments, the Commission 
felt justified in taking prompt action. With regard to the loan 
requested by Germany, the Commission announced it would com- 
municate its decision to the International Bankers’ Committee 
meeting in Paris. 

This Committee, of which J. P. Morgan is a member, held its 
opening session in Paris on May 24th, under the auspices of the 
Reparations Commission, and is still meeting. The purpose of the 
Committee is to decide under what conditions an international 
loan could be granted to Germany, to be used in great part for 
payment of reparations to the Allies. On June 7th, the Repar- 
ations Commission by a three to one vote, overriding France’s 
negative ballot, gave the Bankers’ Committee full authority to 
propose an international loan for Germany on any basis the 
Committee thought desirable. Although England, Belgium and 
Italy voted in favor of this proposal, the French negative vote 
represented the majority interest in reparations, since France is 
to receive fifty-two per cent. of all German payments. It was the 
opinion of J. P. Morgan that it was probably best for the Com- 
mittee to close its work, it being his belief that with the repar- 
ation total standing as it is, and with Germany liable to be called 
on by the Allies to make payments in accordance with the London 
schedule, it would not be feasible to sell a large amount of German 
bonds in the United States. The French delegate, reflecting the 
view of his Government, also favored adjournment sine die, but 
Kindersley of the Bank of England and Delacroix (Belgium) 
urged continuance of the bankers’ work. It is recognized that 
the French hold the key to the situation, and even though a plan 
were drafted, it could not go into effect unless the French Gov- 
ernment receded from its present position: that it will not 
curtail its claims if there is to be no curtailment of its debts. 
Though, at last accounts, the Committee was still in session, 
the prospect for its successful flotation of a German loan is not 
bright. 

The curtailment of the French debt, mentioned in the above 
paragraph as a condition of French consent to a reduction of the 
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German reparation payments, has of course special reference to 
the amount owing the United States, and from recent develop- 
ments this country is far from showing any inclination to reduce 
its claims. Replying to the French Government’s request that 
the American Allied Debt Commission would state when it would 
receive a special mission of French experts, the United States has 
sent word that it was ready to discuss the subject at any time. 
This French mission will not be sent until the Bankers’ Committee 
and the Reparations Commission finish their work, or arrive at a 
point where it may be foreseen with some certainty what the 
results will be. 

On the other hand, word has unofficially come from England 
that the English Government has completed arrangements to pay 
during the coming fall, interest amounting to £25,000,000 on the 
British debt to the United States. At the same time Great Britain 
has notified France she reserves the right to call for the interest 
the latter owes her on the war debt when Britain pays interest 
on her debt to the United States. No official figure is obtainable, 
but the French interest due England is understood to be about 
16,000,000 pounds. Shortly before the Genoa Conference, Great 
Britain, in a note to France, formally placed on paper her claim 
to repayment of the French war debt, but no actual demand for 
the money was made. The present request for interest, there- 
fore, is a further move in the British plans for adjustment of the 
inter-Allied and American war debts. 

Although the United States refused to take part in either the 
Genoa or The Hague Conference, announcement was made by 
Secretary of State Hughes, early in June, that this Government 
was prepared to join in the investigation of the reports relating 
to the deportation of Christian minorities by the Turks in Ana- 
tolia and the alleged atrocities connected therewith, as proposed 
by Great Britain, France and Italy. The American Government 
has furthermore suggested that a separate commission be formed 
to investigate counter-charges of the Turks against the Greeks 
and Armenians, and that the two commissions unite in a com- 
prehensive report on the whole situation in Asia Minor. In ac- 
cepling the invitation, Secretary Hughes stipulated that the in- 
quiry should be limited to obtaining accurate data, and that the 
United States “assumes no further obligation and enters into no 
commitment.” 

Meanwhile, late reports from Constantinople state that the 
Turkish Nationalists have started a strong offensive against the 
Greeks in the Eski-Shehr district of Asia Minor. It is not be- 
lieved that the Turks are strong enough to eject the Greeks from 
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the formidable positions which they have consolidated around 
Eski-Shehr since last summer’s fighting. Reports have been re- 
ceived from Angora that a new Turkish volunteer army has been 
created to invade Mesopotamia. On June 7th, a Greek fleet bom- 
barded the Turkish town of Samsun in the Black Sea. 


The outstanding result of the Genoa Con- 
Germany. ference was, of course, the Rapallo Treaty 
between Soviet Russia and Germany. De- 
tails of how the Treaty will work have not yet been published, 
and conferences are at present being held between Leonid Kras- 
sin, the Soviet representative, and German officials. One definite 
outcome of the pact, is the establishment of direct train service 
between Berlin and Moscow, to begin on the end of June. The 
route will be from Koenigsberg, across Lithuania and Latvia, but, 
by special agreement, there will be but one inspection of baggage. 
The most direct way would be through Warsaw, but the northern 
route has been selected to avoid passing through Poland. 

An important by-product of the Genoa meetings was the sign- 
ing, early in May, by the German and Polish Ministers, of the 
agreement embodying the division of Upper Silesia as made by 
the League of Nations, together with the complex regulations 
under which the mining area will be operated, for the next fifteen 
years, as an industrial unit. The agreement, which is considered 
the League of Nations’ greatest political achievement, was ratified 
by the German Reichstag amid scenes of mourning on May 30th. 
According to a report of the Allied Commission for Upper Silesia 
to the Council of Ambassadors on May 24th, the Allied military 
occupation of the region was to come to an end on the last of 
July. Since this report was made, however, numerous clashes 
have occurred between the Poles and Germans, and martial law 
has been proclaimed in the districts of Kattowitz, Gleiwitz, Hin- 
denburg and Rybnik. Latest dispatches, dated June 7th, indi- 
cate that, after a week of rioting, the disorder is subsiding under 
the pressure of French and Italian troops. 

A statement in the London Times on May 28th is to the 
effect that the League of Nations at its September session, will 
probably be called on to consider the question of Germany’s 
admission to membership in the League. The Times adds that 
the Council of the League, at its session early in May, examined 
the question and that it is believed it favored Germany’s admis- 
sion, provided she shows good faith in meeting the demands of 
the Reparations Commission. A favorable impression was 
created by the last German reply to the Commission’s ultimatum, 
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as related above, and on May 16th the German Government de- 
posited with the Belgian Treasury the final payment of 50,000,000 
gold marks under the provisional moratorium granted by the 
Commission. 

The general moratorium granted to Germany by the Com- 
mission and the possibility of a German loan being arranged by 
an international banking syndicate, has focused attention upon 
the receipts of the German Government from taxation and other 
sources. Statistics received by the Foreign Information Depart- 
ment of the Bankers’ Trust Company of New York, indicate that 
the entire yield from taxation in Germany for the fiscal year, 
ending March 31st last, was 87,374,000,000 paper marks. This 
was an increase of 41,275,000,000 paper marks over the revenue 
from taxation last year. The floating debt on March 3lst, 1922, 
was 281,148,000,000 paper marks, an increase of almost exactly 
100,000,000,000 paper marks. Advices received by the Bankers’ 
Trust Company disclose that about 115,000,000,000 paper marks 
were required to carry out the provisions of the Peace Treaty 
and about 122,000,000,000 for other expenses, including deficits 
on railways, postal and telegraph services. 

Through the rush of refugees from the East, and the home- 
coming of a host of Germans from the lost colonies and amputated 
sections of the former German Empire, the population of the 
present German Republic was increased about 1,000,000 during 
the World War and the two years immediately following it, ac- 
cording to a recent memorandum issued by the German Minister 
of the Interior. As the emigration from Germany since the end 
of the War, according to recent estimates, has amounted to some 
250,000, the net gain in population totals about 750,000. 

The United States Secretary of War, Weeks, announced on 
June 5th that approximately 1,000 American troops would remain 
in Germany after July ist. It had been previously announced 
that all American troops of the occupational force would be com- 
pletely withdrawn in May, but this order was countermanded, 
following an appeal from Great Britain, France, Belgium and Ger- 
many to this Government to reconsider its decision. The news 
of the change in plans has been warmly approved in German 
official quarters. 

The German Government has extended, through the Amer- 
ican Ambassador at Berlin, an invitation to the American Gov- 
ernment to designate an American citizen as the third member 
of the joint claims commission, which is to adjudicate outstand- 
ing claims between the two countries. The proposed arrange- 
ment will greatly expedite the work of settling such claims, and 
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officials of the American Government are pleased at the action 
of the Germans, which means that there will be two Americans 
on the commission. The original plan for forming the so-called 
Mixed Claims Commission was for the United States to name one 
member, Germany to name another, and the third member to be 
selected from some neutral country. 

As a result of revolutionizing the judicial system of Prussia, 
124,968 persons who were convicted of crime and sentenced to 
from one to three years’ imprisonment during the year 1921, 
have received conditional or full pardons. This number affords 
a striking contrast with 19,000 such pardons granted in 1912, 
when it was no secret that of every seven Prussian citizens, one 
had been convicted in the courts. Formerly the right of pardon 
lay in the hands of the King of Prussia or of the Minister of Jus- 
tice, but under the latest reforms even the minor courts are 
empowered to give a conditional pardon. 


From various sources, both American and 
Russia. foreign, it appears that the Russian famine 
is still far from being broken. According 
to a statement by Fritdjof Nansen, head of the League of Nations’ 
relief work, “in the eastern part of the Volga district, beyond the 
Ural Mountains, the situation is desperate, for little or nothing 
is being done there. Moreover, the famine has now spread to the 
Ukraine and Crimea, where people are dying like flies.” One of 
the appalling features of the situation is the widespread practice 
of cannibalism. Recent reports from Siberia are to the effect that 
in this region, once the greatest grain producing section of the 
world, only from fifty to sixty per cent. of last year’s average of 
wheat was sown last spring. With good weather, however, it is 
believed that the crop will be sufficient to feed the local population, 
and a little of the wheat be available for export. 

Because of the persistence of famine conditions, President 
Harding, on June 2d, let it be known that he was favorably dis- 
posed towards the continuation of American relief work in Soviet 
Russia so long as the famine lasted and there was need of outside 
help. Originally, the work of the American Relief Administra- 
tion was scheduled to end on September Ist. Later, it was de- 
cided to extend the Relief Administration’s activities in Russia 
until January Ist. Whether, and to what extent, it will be con- 
tinued beyond that date will depend entirely upon conditions 
and on reports received from Secretary Hoover’s confidential 
secretary, who has been sent to Russia to make a special inves- 
tigation. 
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The requisition of church treasures by the Soviet authorities 
for the ostensible relief of the famine sufferers still continues, and 
a number of persons, including several dignitaries of the Rus- 
sian Church, have been given severe sentences for opposing the 
requisitions. The most prominent of these has been the Pa- 
triarch Tikhon, head of the Russian Orthodox Church, who since 
his trial began last month has been forced to resign. Fear that, 
the Soviet Government means to sentence the Patriarch to death, 
on the charge of entering into a revolutionary intrigue with White 
Russians and emigrés, has aroused religious opinion in various 
countries. Pope Pius XI. is reported to have protested to the 
Russian Government, through the Soviet delegation to Genoa, 
against the prosecution of the Patriarch, and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury has asked the British Government to use its influence 
to obtain a fair trial for him. Replying to the protest of the 
Christian Churches of Great Britain, the Administration Manager 
of the Council of Commissars denies any attack on the Church, 
and says legal proceedings were taken against Patriarch Tikhon 
and other ecclesiastics for having resisted the Soviet’s measures 
to save the lives of tens of millions of human beings. The Soviet 
considers the protests to be “dictated by a narrow caste and 
entirely directed against the real interest of the people and the 
elementary demands of humanity.” 

On June Ist, President Merkuloff of the Government of 
Vladivostok was deposed and placed under arrest at the order 
of the Constituent Assembly, which denounced his “despotic 
policy as head of the Viadivostok Government.” Several days 
later, General Diedrichs, former Russian Minister of War and at 
one time commander of the western armies of the Omsk Govern- 
ment, was elected as his successor. Pending the arrival of Gen- 
eral Diedrichs in Vladivostok, General Moltchanoff is Acting 
President. The Japanese Army command announced that, while 
heretofore neutral, it would, if necessary, intervene to preserve 
order. 

While no move has been made by the American Government, 
since the adjournment of the Arms Conference, to press the Japa- 
nese Government to set a definite date for the evacuation of 
Siberia, officials in Washington have been pleased by dispatches 
from London stating that Great Britain, through the exertion of 
friendly pressure, will seek to effect the withdrawal of the Japa- 
nese forces. The American Government’s attitude towards con- 
tinued occupation of Siberia by Japan, is well understood in both 
London and Tokio, namely, that the Japanese troops should, as 
stated by Secretary Hughes at the Disarmament Conference, “be 
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withdrawn at the earliest possible moment.” The Anglo-Japa- 
nese alliance, which was negotiated for the purpose of “maintain- 
taining the peace of the Far East,” remains in effect until auto- 
matically terminated by the exchange of ratifications of the Four- 
Power Treaty of Washington, and so long as the alliance remains, 
the British Government, as an ally of Japan, is in a position to 
suggest the withdrawal of the Japanese troops as a means of 
averting war in Eastern Siberia. During the Genoa Conference, 
Viscount Ishii of the Japanese delegation told the Political Com- 
mission of the Conference that Japan was negotiating a treaty 
with Soviet Russia which, while primarily commercial, had also 
political aspects, because it involved guarantees for Japanese citi- 
zens under which Tokio would withdraw Japanese troops from 
Siberia. 

Reports were persistent throughout the month of the grave 
illness of Premier Lenine, his trouble being variously given as a 
nervous breakdown, apoplexy and acute gastritis. Whatever the 
disease, there seems no douht that he is seriously ill and is at 
present recuperating at a villa outside of Moscow. Those at 
Moscow closely conversant with the political situation, say it is 
impossible to determine whether War Minister Trotzky would 
take control in the event of Lenine’s passing, thus strengthening 
military communism, or whether there will be an increase in the 
prevailing movement towards the Right, or moderate, wing. 

As showing the moderating tendencies of the Soviet, new 
decrees promulgated coincidentally with the close of the Genoa 
Conference are of interest. One of these decrees which, accord- 
ing to Government leaders, are designed to encourage the inde- 
pendent capitalistic reconstruction of Russia, removes the State 
monopoly on trade in agricultural implements and seeds, per- 
mitting private persons to buy abroad through the Commissariat 
of Foreign Trade. Probably, the most important change is that 
in the laws concerning the right of private property, which ap- 
plies to practically all property ;which has not already been 
“municipalized” by local Soviets. Individual citizens and com- 
panies are permitted to own buildings and the land on which 
they stand, except that the right to transfer a lease does not cover 
land in rural districts. All “movables,” which is interpreted to 
include factories, all means of production, agricultural and indus- 
trial products and “goods which have not been exempt from 
private exchange by special laws,” are included. The decree is 
not retroactive. Requisitioning of private property is permitted 
only with compensation and “by due process of law.” Rights to 
inventions, copyrights, trademarks, industrial models and designs 
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are guaranteed, subject to limitation of special laws. Inheritance 
by will to the extent of 10,000 gold rubles is permitted only to 
lawful spouses and direct line heirs. All sorts of banking and 
credit deals are permitted, but the courts are empowered to nul- 
lify agreements in cases of “excessive exploitation.” Foreign 
concerns “may obtain the rights of juridical persons only upon 
permission of the persons charged with this duty by the Council 
of Commissaries.” 


The Eucharistic Congress held its opening 

Italy. session of 1922 in the Belvidere Court of 

the Vatican on the afternoon of May 24th. 

Pope Pius, after pointing out the importance of the Congress, 

pronounced the Apostolic Benediction. On May 28th it is esti- 

mated that more than 100,000 people participated in an imposing 

procession of the Blessed Sacrament from St. John Lateran to the 

Colosseum and back, marking one of the great ceremonies of the 

Congress. The Congress was solemnly closed at St. Peter’s on 

May 29th with a Te Deum sung by the massed choirs of the 

Vatican in the presence of Pope Pius, the Cardinals present in 
Rome, and a great throng of pilgrims. 

A commercial treaty between Soviet Russia and Italy was 
signed in the Royal Palace on May 24th. The first section of the 
agreement concerns the entire problem of Italo-Russian commer- 
cial relations, and the second deals with maritime communica- 
tions and transportation in general between the two countries. 
A third section dealt with concessions, which Russia was ready to 
make to Italians for the exploitation of Russian resources, but 
this section was objected to by Signor Schanzer as infringing upon 
the moral pledges taken by Italy with the other European coun- 
tries to be represented at The Hague Conference. Presumably, 
the treaty will become effective June 26th, when the present com- 
mercial convention between the two countries expires. The 
treaty just negotiated was approved by the Italian Council of Min- 
isters on May 28th. It will be in operation for two years, after 
which it will be automatically renewed for periods of six months, 
unless denounced by either party six months before its ex- 
piration. 

A new phase of Soviet relations with Italy, and one par- 
ticularly significant in view of Signor Schanzer’s objections, was 
entered upon on June 7th, when an agreement was signed be- 
tween the two great Italian Communist Codperative Societies and 
the Russian economic delegation. This agreement, which is en- 
tirely independent of the treaty between Italy and the Soviet Gov- 
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ernment, provides for a concession of not less than 100,000 hec- 
tares (247,000 acres) of Russian soil to the Italian Metal Workers’ 
Coéperative and the Red Codperative of Forli Province, the two 
largest extreme labor organizations in Italy. The importance of 
the concession lies, of course, in the fact that such a huge tract 
of land is placed at the entire disposal of Italian Codperatives. 
But this importance is added to by the fact that in this agreement 
the Soviets dealt for the first time with a foreign enterprise not 
controlled by the State. The Soviets gave full guarantees for 
the safety and liberty of the Italian Codperatives, who on their 
part agree to get the land under cultivation within six years from 
today, and to give to the Soviets a certain percentage of the grain 
produced. 

Previous to the signing of the treaty with Russia, Foreign 
Ministers Skirmund of Poland and Schanzer of Italy signed a 
commercial treaty similar to the compact that has existed for 
some time between France and Poland. This agreement con- 
tains a most-favored nation clause, eliminates almost all pre- 
viously existing prohibitions on importation and exportation, and 
grants Italy the same rights as other countries with regard to 
Polish oil. : 

Still another agreement is a general political and economic 
pact at present being elaborated between Italy and Great Britain. 
The chief object of this agreement is the guaranteeing of Italy’s 
position in the Mediterranean. 4 

A review of Italy’s economic situation, published in London 
on the authority of the British Embassy at Rome, states that “the 
industrial situation is improving. Agriculture is regaining, and 
in some cases passing, its pre-war level. Livestock, except cows, 
is at its pre-war numbers, and in a few years the export of dairy 
produce should be large. Codperative producing societies are 
largely engaged in industry, and are preparing to take over dock 
yards and arms factories. Consumers’ codperatives should help 
to reduce the profiteering which keeps up the cost of living. The 
textile trades, especially cotton, are recovering and new markets 
have been found in the Balkan States. Some of the chemical 
trades are making great progress, and electric power (chiefly for 
the railroads) is being largely developed, notably in Apulia, Cala- 
bria and Sardinia.” 

Despite this favorable report, numerous violent disturbances, 
both physical and human, have characterized the month. These 
included volcanic eruptions from Vesuvius, renewal of the land- 
slides in the country surrounding Corato, near the Adriatic, where 
great damage was done last month, a plague of locusts near 
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Naples, which within four days destroyed many acres of wheat, 
hops, clover and corn, a general strike in Rome, and innumerable 
encounters throughout Italy between the Fascisti and Commun- 
ists. The height of trouble from the last mentioned source was 
reached in Bologna and the surrounding country, where 65,000 
armed Fascisti gathered from nearby provinces and took over the 
complete management of affairs, forcing various Socialist and 
Communist Mayors in the region to resign. The Government is 
much concerned over these outbreaks and, as a measure for the 
restoration of order, it has prohibited all parades and assemblies. 

On May 19th the Rome Tribuna announced that an agree- 
ment had been concluded between Italy and Jugo-Slavia fixing the 
status of the Adriatic seaports of Zara and Fiume. A disquieting 
contrast to this announcement was the action of between 4,000 
and 5,000 Italian youths who, on June 8th, swore to obey the call 
of d’Annunzio at a moment’s notice and adopted a resolution re- 
newing their loyalty to him, following recent attacks against the 
soldier-poet, who had been accused by leaders of the Fascisti of 
having deserted them and gone over to the Socialists. 

On May 22d word was received from Tripoli to the effect 
that Italian troops were carrying out a great offensive against the 
rebel Arabs in Tripolitania, where revolutionary activities broke 
out in March of this year. The Italian forces are understood to 
be composed largely of local levies, supported by some Italian 
regiments under command of General Badoglio. The Italians 
are reported to be using a considerable number of bombing air- 
planes and have inflicted heavy losses upon the enemy. 

June 15, 1922. 
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AW is the security of order. Without it human society would 
not exist. Chaos is the sole alternative. Justice, peace, 
morality would then vanish from the earth. It will not be so: 
for the instinct to preserve law is as strong as the individual’s in- 
stinct for self-defence. Law is society’s self-defence. 

But evident as these truths are, the thoughtful among men 
are deeply disturbed by the growing disrespect and non-observ- 
ance of the laws of the land. The speeches of our country’s offi- 
cial leaders, delivered within the last month, if reviewed, would 
yield an emphatic indictment against our people on their growing 
indifference to the laws of the land. The statements of these men 
and women in high places have ample evidence in their support. 
The public press of the country in its reporting of news: in its 
own editorials: in its special articles, has done and is doing yeo- 
man service in destroying respect for law. The press is playing 
its effective part in tearing out the foundations of our country. 

* * * 1 

ISTORIANS and literary authorities inform us that the con- 

temporary novel is the true index of a people’s life and prin- 
ciples. Recently, an American periodieal published a symposium 
on the present-day novel by a number of present-day novelists. 
The journal in question called them the leading novelists of the 
day. The symposium was for the most part a defence of the 
“impressionistic” school. This school admits no such thing as 
law: for law is permanent and stable: law is a standard to which 
we conform our actions. The impressionists will not allow them- 
selves to be so trammeled. They are the evangelists of anarchy. 
They claim to be the rulers today in the literary world. Whether 
they report a situation already existing, or whether the situation 
is begotten of their propaganda, they are playing a very effective 
part in destroying moral standards, in uprooting regard for law, 
in making the individual’s immediate touch with life the be-all 
and the end-all whatever the cost. 

To our mind, the impressionistic school is a product, not a 
creator. It is born of theories, beliefs, of creeds, or the denial of 
them, which existed and worked long before its birth. 

* * * * 

UMAN law, standing alone, has no sanction: no enduring, 

permanent force. It owes its existence to God. Therefore, 
to the same Source it owes its power. God is the root of all life: 
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the Eternal Law is the source of all law. Human society cannot 
exist unless its members profess belief in and dependence upon, 
a personal God. Extinguish the lights of heaven, and the world 
is in darkness. For some time the borrowed light may endure, 
its source having been denied. But eventually, seeking a source 
and not finding any, it also will die. 

The ultimate, the foundation-stone upon which rests observ- 
ance of and respect for human law, is the belief of the individual 
in his direct personal responsibility to God. Destroy that and law 
becomes little more than a fiction. This is the catastrophe pend- 
ing today—the loosening of the corner-stone. And as law is the 
root of order, so lawlessness is the root of disorder. Unless the 
Supreme Lawgiver is received in our hearts with filial reverence 
and devotion, then our concept of and our relation to human law 
is disordered, forced out of joint. If the Supreme Lawgiver is 
put to one side, as One Who merits our religious worship, but 
Who is divorced from the moral law—a Kantian theory that has 
sent its roots very far into modern thought, God is forgotten as 
the One to Whom, as Law, all things human must conform. 

* * * * 

E personal misunderstanding and the displacement of hu- 

man law is due to a process for the beginnings of which we 
must look back three hundred years. It began with a denial of 
any common objective knowledge of God’s law: any visible and 
audible authority to which all men are subject. It placed con- 
formity to divine law in the personal opinion of the individual: 
made each man the interpreter of God: subjected God to personal 
conscience. 

As the disorder grew, and the light, farther and farther re- 
moved from its source, grew dim, the futility of making oneself 
the arbiter of the moral universe became more evident. A com- 
mon external authority there must be. The Protestant denied 
the Catholic Church. Where would he find that authority which 
even his natural instincts craved? Where could he find it except 
in that only other social authority upon earth—the State? The 
State has its own authority in its own field. To make it the 
substitute for God is lawlessness. Not with deliberate knowl- 
edge of its logical consequences was this done. But the non- 
Catholic found himself compelled by circumstances. He could 
not name himself the interpreter and judge of the law of God, 
obligatory upon all: he denied that the Catholic Church knew it 
or could know it. The society of his fellows—the State—was the 
only remaining power. 

* * * 
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R example, in the matter of marriage, upon which rests the 

well-being of human society, the Protestant takes as his law 
the law of the State. The vast majority of our legislators are non- 
Catholic. Every legislature in the land claims the right to legis- 
late, not alone on the conditions that shall accompany a marriage, 
but on the very validity of the marriage itself. Divorce and the 
conditions of divorce are likewise subject to the same human, 
changing power, and respectability is not denied to any man or 
woman as long as he lives according to State law. Whether it 
is the law of God or not, is practically subservient to the ques- 
tion: is it the law of the land? 

The utter lawlessness of it all is seen clearly by the thought- 
ful. But what can they do, having not the faith that solves and 
overcomes the problems of the world? State law: human law can 
help, and should help and support, the right ordering of the divine 
law. But to place the State as the sole and ultimate power, is to 
expose law to laughter and ridicule, as it is being ruthlessly ex- 
posed today. 

Human law is not always distasteful to the lawless. In its 
external police power, where crime is clearly defined and can be 
cleared proved, it is feared and effective. In its laws that regu- 
late or strive to regulate the conduct of the individual or of bus- 
iness, the State is not only frequently ineffective, but is often used 
as a protector by the lawless. Innumerable are the devices by 
which the law may be made ineffective; and justice defied. 


* * * * 


S the knowledge of God’s revealed law and the individual’s 
personal responsibility thereto decreases: and the signs of 
that personal anarchy show themselves in human society, they 
who sincerely wish to save and better society, and who have 
looked to the State as a saviour, look to the State more and more. 
In their pitiable confusion, they ask the State to make more laws: 
laws that will attempt to supply that very law of God which they 
have neglected, that will regulate the private rights and conduct 

of the individual. 

* + * * 


are not defending any policy of laissez-faire: or any theory 

that the individual may conduct his business and his life 
entirely independent of the society in which he lives. We do 
maintain that human society, since it is made up of individuals, 
must count upon some power, other than itself, which will secure 
the moral codéperation of the individual in the work and progress 
of the State. No State power can do that fully, for State power 
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is necessarily an external power. That power must be spiritual: 
must be greater than the State: must be commonly obligatory 
upon all humankind—must be God and His revealed law. With- 
out a revealed law, God is not known. 

And that revealed law necessarily demands an authoritative 
guardian: interpreter: teacher. 


* * * * 


E root trouble with modern society is that it has denied or 

never known that Guardian: that Teacher which is the con- 
dition of our peace. Every individual soul, add law to law as 
you will, has its own personal problems and difficulties. Every 
human law is subject to interpretation and to exception. The 
most fundamental relations of our life can never be made sub- 
ject to human law. The love of husband and wife: of father 
and son: of mother and child: of brother and sister: our charity 
towards one another: our respect and reverence for women—all 
these, with their innumerable correlations that make the warp 
and woof of life—are not the subject of human laws. A wisdom, 
a temperance, a sacrifice, a faith above human laws, must guide 
and sustain them. And the individual will seek from his fellows 
the counsel, the advice that his soul craves. We are all needy 
children of the one Father. Never was there a son who did not 
crave and seek and find the advice of his father as he followed 
the latter’s footsteps. Law is but tyranny when it is not accented 
by human sympathy and by human love. 

* * * * 


OD has not left us orphans. The Voice of the Father in 
Heaven is heard upon earth, and the sons of men may hear 

it in their distress and know the will wherein lies their peace. 
The fathers in Christ on earth are as the Father in Heaven to the 
sons of men. “Whose sins you shall forgive, they are forgiven 
them. Go forth and teach all nations.” Once the whole world 
had the tribunal of Penance wherein the world could take its 
secrets heavy with sin and perplexity: wherein law was shown 
to be not slavery or compulsion: not trammeling or restriction, but 
the liberty wherewith Christ has made us free. The tribunal of 
Penance where wisdom shows and exacts the higher sacrifice and 
where temperance restrains and redeems. The world in great 
part has lost it; but hever will law be understood or reverenced 
aright until the world again seeks its light, its power and its 


peace. 
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VERY valuable estimate of the development and worth of 

Conan Doyle’s spiritualistic theories is published in the 
Magazine Section of the New York Times, Sunday, June 18th. It 
is from the pen of the well-known newspaper correspondent, P. 
W. Wilson. 

The article gives this summary of Doyle’s education: 

Among the great public schools of England, Stonyhurst, with 
its long Roman Catholic traditions, its powerful faculty of learned 
Jesuit Fathers, its museum and collection of postage stamps, 
rivaled only by King George’s, holds a peculiar and honored posi- 
tion. There is was that Conan Doyle, as a boy, spent seven years 
of his impressionable youth. He entered at nine and left at six- 
teen. While Stonyhurst made him no mean cricketer, it also con- 
fronted him with the tremendous affirmations of revealed reli- 
gion. And those affirmations were rooted in the authority of an 
ancient Church. 

At sixteen years of age, however, Doyle was removed from 
Stonyhurst and, by a strange chance, plunged into a wholly dif- 
ferent atmosphere, namely, Germany: and after Germany, into 
the medical school of Edinburgh University. It was subjecting 
his still immature soul to a Turkish bath. After breathing the 
air of a warm, colorful, elaborate faith and bowing his will to a 
tremendous spiritual loyalty, the lad was assailed with a cold 
douche of pitiless negations. 

“Driven underground, his beliefs vanished within his sub- 
consciousness, and all the surface of his mind was covered with 
the shallow syllogisms of cause and effect. He thought himself 
an emancipated Rationalist. He did not realize that his somewhat 
superficial physics could only be the veneer that would hide for a 
time his ineradicable mysticism. 

“As a medical student, what engrossed his attention was not 
the teaching, but a teacher. His name was Dr. Joseph Bell, and 
he was not merely the original of Sherlock Holmes; he was Sher- 
lock Holmes. The uncanny actuality of this character in fiction 
is due to the fact that Conan Doyle did not imagine his hero, he 
described him. Joseph Bell was to Sir Arthur what Johnson was 
to Boswell. It may have been a description with embellishments, 
but, in the main, it was photography. Doyle’s eye was the lens. 
His memory was the plate. His books were the prints. We see 
in his authorship an absolute submission to another’s personality. 
The novelist was simply a friend, Dr. Watson, taking down notes.” 

* * . * 
OYLE, far from being a Rationalist, is an intellectual depend- 
ent. He has always followed some lead, always subjected 
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himself to some control. “Awaiting our teacher may be other 
controls, and, if we accept his present gospel, we may find to- 
morrow that he has passed on his way to yet another equally in- 
fallible, though different, revelation.” 

Having accepted at one time the control of Rationalism, he 
has sought to escape from it because he “could not exclude the 
unseen even from the logic of life.” 

Faced by the stress of war, he sought to recapture something 
like faith. 

“The ecclesiastical authority which dominated his youth no 
longer held him. Of Protestant teaching he knows, or at least he 
understands, so little that he gravely suggests a new Christianity 
based on acceptance of the New Testament and rejection of the 
Old. Apparently, it has not occurred to him to compare the 
Magnificat with the Song of Hannah, or the parables of the Good 
Shepherd with the Twenty-third Psalm, or the majestic symbolism 
of the Apocalypse with the mystic dreams of Ezekiel. 

“On the entire range of Jewish history, poetry and juris- 
prudence, including the Ten Commandments, he passes an abrupt 
verdict, intimating his decision, not at some Ecumenical Council 
or other solemn conclave, but in the pages of an illustrated maga- 


zine. Then he proceeds to a séance where he sings ‘Nearer, My 
God, to Thee,’ apparently oblivious of the fact that it is derived, 
in part at any rate, from the story of Jacob’s dream, just con- 
signed by the singer to the waste-paper basket of a better 
Christianity.” 


* * * * 


E critic considers the value of spiritualistic evidence and 

continues: “As a Spiritualist, Conan Doyle has been ap- 
proached by multitudes of families bereaved during the War. 
Warm-hearted, he has offered them comfort, but not, of course, 
the usual consolations of religion. He sends his disciples to con- 
sult mediums. In doing this, his motives are disinterested. In- 
stead of making money, he spends it on his labor of love. But, 
of course, the medium receives fees, and in Conan Doyle’s recom- 
mendation obtains at once an advertisement and a standing, not 
without pecuniary value. There is not a medium the wide world 
over who does not regard men like Doyle and Lodge as assets to 
be cherished at all costs.” 


* * * * 
E critic recites the tragic instances of murder and suicide on 


the part of followers of Doyle’s preaching, and then concludes 
with the statement: “Doyle disclaims responsibility. But the 
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suicides happen, and they show either that Spiritualism weakens 
the character or that weak characters favor Spiritualism.” 

And the article ends with this sentence: “After all, the im- 
mortality of the soul is best demonstrated, not by photographic 
effects, familiar in many movies, but by the lives—indeed, the mar- 
tyrdoms—of the millions who for thousands of years have striven 
and suffered in this sure and certain hope.” 


<i 





E National Civic Federation has published a pamphlet en- 

titled, Symposium of Opinions Upon the Outline of History, 
by H. G. Wells. The pamphlet for the most part confirms what 
Tue CaTHOoLic Wor.p published with regard to Wells’ volume in 
its issues of January and August, 1921. 


> 
—_— 


E well-known writer, Father Stephen J. Brown, S.J., has 

written asking us to give publicity to his plans to open in 
Dublin, Ireland, a “Central Catholic Library.” “Dublin is to be- 
come,” writes Father Brown, “in a fuller sense than ever before, 
the centre of Irish life, our political and administrative life, but 
also our social and intellectual life. In the years before us a vast 
scheme of national reconstruction will have to be thought out. 
With this reconstruction work, religious interests are intimately 
bound up. Now, owing chiefly to the circumstances of our past 
history, education generally, and especially religious education, 
on its intellectual side, is not on a high level. Little or no thought 
from a Catholic standpoint has been given to the problems, intel- 
lectual and social, of the modern world. It is clear that much 
thought must henceforth be given to these things if our develop- 
ment is not to take a wrong direction.” 

Hence the necessity of this new Catholic library which will 
be open to the general public. All the Dublin Lending Libraries 
and the three chief Public Reference Libraries are under Protes- 
tant control. The new library is to be housed at 34 Westmore- 
land Street. We heartily join in the hope expressed by Father 
Brown, that this library will become “a centre of Catholic thought, 
an arsenal for Catholic controversy, a source of inspiration for 
Catholic social and religious action, a permanent exhibition, as it 
were, of Catholic achievement.” 

CORRESPONDENT writes us that we printed some months 

ago under Books Received Vocations, by O’Donovan. 

The correspondent states his fear that the innocent title of 
the book may lead some to purchase it and read it. 

The book in question is worthless. 
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